

















Swifts Pride Soap 


Makes wash day easier by cutting the rubbing in half. 
Less rubbing means less hard work and 
longer life for your clothing and linens. 












Swift’s Pride Soap makes’ the white 
pieces clear and snowy, even if you 
do not have the opportunity to sun- 
bleach them on the lawn. 

—— oe Use Swift’s Pride Washing 
o \ : Powder in your rough laundry 


and cleaning work— it is eco- 
nomical and efficient. 
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use up the phosphates in 
food; busy muscles use up 
the nitrates. Every thought 
breaks down brain cells that 
must be repaired. With proper rest and proper 
food Nature will do the work. She builds new 
mental and physical structures with tireless skill. 
She restores with gentle and lavish hand. You can whip her into activity with drugs, 
but she will not “stay whipped.” She demands food with which to restore worn-out 
tissue. Give Nature a chance by eating 


i 
V 





The food that contains the phosphates and nitrates in the wheat, made digestible and 
palatable by cooking, flaking, malting and baking. It is the life of the wheat combined with 
the soul of the barley. There is no stomach so weak that it cannot digest “FORCE.” Its 
thin, crisp flakes are quickly acted upon by the digestive fluids. “FORCE” was the 
original flaked food. It is still the leader that all others follow. It is made best, tastes 
best and is best. 


Before serving “FORCE?” it is best to “crisp” it by pouring into a pan or earthen dish and 
warming it in an oven. Then serve in large dish with cream, piling the flakes in one 
side of the dish, pouring the cream in the other side and dipping the flakes as eaten. 


HERE’S SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN—A “SUNNY JIM” DOLL 


The greatest hit since the Teddy Bears went off the juvenile stage. Delights the grown-ups 
almost as much as the children. A cloth doll pattern of ‘‘Sunny Jim,’’ 15 inches high, in five 
colors, with full directions for cutting and sewing, will be sent free for two trade-marks cut 
from regular ‘‘FORCE”’ packages and five two-cent stamps to cover postage. Send for one 
NOW before they’re all gone. 


THE H-O. COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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HAT the American public re- 
quires a telephone service 
that is universal is becoming 

plainer every day. 


Now, while people are learning 
that the Bell service has a broad 
national scope and the flexibility 
to meet the ever varying needs of 
telephone users, they know little of 
how these results have been brought 
about. The keynote is found in the 
motto—‘‘One policy, one. system, 
universal service.” 

Behind this motto may be found 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the so-called 
“parent”? Bell Company. 

+ * «x 7 


A unified policy is obtained be- 
cause the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has for one of 
its functions that of a holding com- 
pany, which federates the associated 
companies and makes available for 
all what is accomplished by each. 


As an important stockholder in 
the associated Bell companies, it 
assists them in financing their ex- 
tensions, and it helps insure a sound 
and uniform financial policy. 

a ~ . 


A unified system is obtained be- 
cause the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has for one of 
its functions the ownership and 
maintenance of the telephones used 
by the 4,000,000 subscribers of the 
associated companies. 


ne Policy 


ne System 
Universal 





Service 





In the development of the art, it 
originates, tests, improves and pro- 
tects new appliances and secures 
economies in the purchase of sup- 
plies. 

It provides a clearing-house of 
standardization and thus insures 
economy in the construction of 
equipment, lines and conduits, as 
well as in operating methods and 
legal work—in fact, in all the func- 
tions of the associated companies 
which are held in common. 

* * * « 

Universal, comprehensive service 
is obtained because the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has among its other functions the 
construction and operation of long 
distance lines, which connect the 
systems of the associated companies 
intoaunified and harmonious whole. 

It establishes a single, instead of a 
divided, responsibility in inter-state 
connections, and a uniform system 
of operating and accounting; and 
secures a degree of efficiency in both 
local and long distance service that 
no association of independent neigh- 
boring companies could obtain. 

* * * ca 

Hence it can be seen that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is the active agency for 
securing one policy, one system, and 
universal service—the three factors 
which have made the telephone ser- 


vice of the United States superio~ 


to that of any other country. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Automobile 
WEAR Insurance 


When you use the grade of Vacuum MOBILOIL com- 
pounded specially for your particular car, you have the most effective 


iMsurance against wear. 
weir the automobile ever gets. 


Imperfect lubrication causes the hardest 


MOBILOIL 


gives perfect lubri- 


cation that saves the wear, lowers cost of maintenance, and lengthens 


the life of your automobile. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is made in various grades, 


some one of which is exactly suited 


to every part of your automobile. Elaborate experiments 
have been made with MOBILOIL that reduce the vital 
problem of lubrication to a scientific certainty 
A valuable booklet on motor lubrication will be sent 

free on application. Lists every automobile made, and shows 
grade of MOBILOIL necessary for its perfect lubrication. 
Contains track records up to date, and facts of vital interest 
to motorists. 

MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans with patent pouring 

spout is sold by dealers everywhere. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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INDOORS 


In the store, Western 
Electric Arc Lamps give 
a light that preserves 
true color values,—and 
they attract business. In 
the factory they permit 
accuracy and rapidity 
and make night work 
congenial to the work- 
men. These lamps burn 
from 100 to 125 hours 
with one trimming. 


WESTE RN ELECTRIC 


465 West Street 


261 S. pean Street 
hicago 





7 LARGE 
FACTORIES 


We make shoes for — 

every purpose and \ 

for all members of 
family. 


heavy soles. 


Price $5.50 up. 


“All America,” 


Department D, 




















Laces up snug outside of trousers. 


Among the numerous brands, we make the following: E i 
Educator, Signet, R. & H. Special, May- 
fair, Hard Knocks, Old Homestead, Water King, etc. 


Ask your dealer for our line 


“Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, v, 
tastefully and economically shod.” : 


Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


10 and 12 High Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OUTDOORS 


In street, park and 
private grounds, 
Western Electric Arc 
Lamps are the most 
efficient and practical 
method of lighting. 
They give a soft, well- 
diffused white light, 
without glare or deep 
shadows. They are 
made all sizes, styles, 
and finishes. Write 
to-day for booklet 
No. 6003, ‘‘Arc Lamp 
Facts.”’ 





New York 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS = 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY @) 


Every man and boy needs a boot like this for rugged 
winter wear to keep the feet warm and dry. “All America,” high 
cut blucher — 12 to 17 in. top—Tan oil grain stock, with _solid 










By express 50c. extra 











Zorighton,. 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


OU cannot obtain the wonderful Flat Clasp—flat as a coin—on any gar- 
ter, exceptthe BRIGHTON. That's why it’s the best garter at any price 
Garter Comfort and “BRIGHTON” Garters are inseparably associated 
From now until the holidays, you can secure “Brighton” Flat Clasp 
Garters in handsome CHRISTMAS BOXES expressly decorated and 
prepared for the gift season. No 


“BRIGHTON FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in 
all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effec 


PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR ut ir dealer’s, or sent by mai f pr 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. es * Philadelphia 


Makers of “BRIGHTON” GARTER= PIONEER SUSPENDER i PIONEER” BELTS 


extra charge for these special boxes 
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Safe from the Gale. Cover Design . . Drawn by Henry Reuterdahl of Circular Letters, Price Lists, Instruc- 
P Photographs : : 5 ; : ; 8 tion Sheets, Rate Advices, Blank 
The Chic enti Forms, Orders, etc., is best accom- 
Dull Velvet Button Boot, Editorials ; : ° ‘ . ° ° . ‘ 9 plished in your own office with 
Cuban Heel, Medium So!- The Real Venezuelan Peril ; F , ‘. ; : 11 
Tilustrated with a cartoon by Boardman Robinson and with a Photograph 
The Election of 1908. ‘ ; ; 7 . 3 12 h Edi 
| Tliustruted with Photographs e son 
Dr. Parkhurst: The Gadfly of New York . . Arthur H. Gleason 14 





| ; lllustrated with a Photograph 
I'he Jew As Farmer ‘ ; ; Bernard Gorin 15 
Tilustrated with Photograpls 

| Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy ‘ : ; Hashimura Togo 16 
| 


imeograp 


Compact and neat in construction. 


XL—Election Day 





Illustrated by Rol/in G. Kirby 












































A Bull Fights Two Tigers. Photographs ’ : , ; ¥ 17 Smooth, easy and quick working. No 
The Discovery of Paris— Part I ‘ f Samuel Hopkins Adams 18 other process gets results 80 soon or at so 
. Siastnvbail Wit Ay thes G. Deve little expense—the Mimeograph half an 
sie Winans em Deavtnns and Dieorce . ' ; 19 hour and 20 cents, for what the printer 
A Quaker Woman on Marriage ait will take a day and $2.00 or more. 
The Murderous Night Riders. Photographs 7 F : . 20-21 Write one by typewriter or hand 
; : ? y like an ordinary letter on a specially 
An Exclusive Story. ct Fe ee, ee . Li. J. Kath 22 prepared paper. Print the rest on 
; ein te eal isa igtcba the Mimeograph at the rate of 50 to 
One of many neat and The International Balloon Race.at Berlin. Photograph ‘ ‘ ° 24 60 per minute 
;' a : : | 
at ractive styles in the Florsheim Rockefeller, the Meek : : : E. Lloyd Sheldon 95 Names and address can be filled in 
line—every one of them distinguished | illus! rated with Heading by F. T. Richards to match exactly the type and ink. 
by the Florsheim Quality. | Brickbats and Bouquets : ; , , . P 36 
Florsheim Shoes are all made on - 
Volume XLII Number 8 


Ae 


‘natural shaped” lasts that prevent 
cramping or distortion because they P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 


: : Strand, W.C. For sale also by the International News Compuny, 6 Breams Buildings, Chan 
allow the foot to lie naturally in the cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 47-51 King St. West. Copyright 1908 by P. F. Collier & Son. 


shoe. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 


es under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a 
Most styles are $5 and $6. Write for style book. copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents acopy, $6.00 u year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 














The Florsheim Shoe Co. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
* address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper Edison Rotary Mimeograph 
Chicago, U. S. A. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and befor« 





Booklet, free on request. 


A. B. Dick Company 


161-163 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 47 Nassau Street, New York 


the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





Ghristmas 


Presents 


For- 


Boys an Girls 


Thousands of 


Boys @ Girls 


Made Happy Each 
































Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of Fa 
mous Paintings, Portraits, 
f omes of Famous 





5 thousands of 
subjects, 5x8. One 
cent each, 120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. We will 
send 2 Sample Pic- 
tures and big cata- 
logue with 1000 min- 
iature illustrations. 


COLORED 
PICTURES 





ALBANY, N. Y. CANADA 


a 
°° Albany’s newest first-class fireproof 
Ch istmas The Hampton hotel.” Rath w ith poe ni fear CALGARY. ALBERTA. CAN. 


est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C. Gillespie. Q bd Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 
— by the teen S Hotel of the Last Great West. Rates $2.(0 


BALTIMORE. MD. per day. Free ‘Bus to all Trains H. L. Stephens, Prop 


Zeno Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill Papier 
° e ° palatial new steel structure of 
Hotel Belvedere 12 stories, all rooms outside with AUTUMN RESORTS 


—_—_——. 
Write Today How to Obtain Free bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


















































































































Christmas Presents. The Rennert ¥,,#1.%., Baltimore's leading hota AAT SS, | lassen ages 
is el has » Maryls ooking amc £q Come to Atlantic City. Enjoy the delights | . . ”“ 
Save Wrappers from Zeno Chewing Gum of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous, Hotel Dennis of autumn at the seashore combined with } Catalogue and sam- 
comforts and conveniences of the world’s Seaside Metrop 
Address —— BOSTON. MASS. ; olis. This hotel always popular on account of unequaled — ail ple for 2c stamp 
ZENO MFG. CO.— Dept. K—CHICAGO United States Hotel por cmete cnt Sinaten location and unobstructed ocean view. Walter J. Buzby. GEO. P. BROWN & CO. BEVERLY, MASS. 
bath. A. PF. $8. FE. P. $l up. In centre of business section. | MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. rT. Th M lair’? month Th Lit | M M k 
Hotel Statler “Ti COMPLETE HOTEL.” New c ontclair Mountain Top e t e oney aker 
0 @ er Flegant Central. 300 rooms. 300 
baths. Circulating Ice Water toall rooms. F. P., $1.50 up NIAGARA FALLS. ONT | quiet’ ble al as Praag oe 
; ‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just co giving away of matches. Convenient for 
TRADE MARK “ CHICAGO. ILL. ? The Clifton pleted cad ap +0 ante Open wate pes customers. Occupies very small space and 
Chicago Beach Hotel ee ee ee eres summer. $4 to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request — well oa ‘a ‘ ; _ 
SURE DEATH TO RATS Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; for Bape wee 320 ease Of matdhen, toelaae 
It is the on/y rat killer which can be 450 rooms, 250 private baths. Tllus. booklet on request HEALTH RESORTS prepaid. Repeat orders for matches at $3.00 
safely used by the householder—harmless to per case (720 boxes) f. o. b. St. Louis. Whole- 
human beings if accidentally taken in small NEW YORK, N. Y BATTLE CREEK. MICH. | | sale Prices furnished on application ox 
ee et oe ref eens pede | WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RA TES? The Battle Creek Sanitarium Fee saris eeeriteis WANTED IN EVERY CITY NE, 
seed the rat’s favorite food rhe rats do CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 198 W. 1034 Street Health Resort in physiological and dietetic methods. | LACLEDE MANUFACTURING C0. im 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air Economical. Suites of Parior. Bearoom and Bath $2.00 daily and | TWO hundred kinds of baths: large indoor swim 524 Merchants-Laclede Building St. Louis, Mo. F@ eid 
and water. Keeps perfectly in all climates, r Write FOR pEScRIPTIVe BOOKLET B FOR FULL PARTICULATE ming pools, palm garden. electricity, massage. Swed- OS 
and is absolute saf o handle Will oO ish movements. mechanical vibration. delicious un- 
He toa Faeyr dae ‘ — Ve Fitton: Mong Broadwa Centra Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur eoualed health cuisine trained nurses Delichtful N -Brussels Art-R 3 50 
gists’, or sent pre aid on receipt of 25 cents y ng American Plan. Ourtable | dining room on ton floor Loxurious modern ap ear ugs, 7 
’ preps “ the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 pointments Perfect warmth nvigorating Michigan S h b id 
FULTON CHEMICAL CO. | ciimate, six hundred feet above sea leve he ideal | ent to your home by express prepal 
415 Woodbridge Building, New York City SAN FRANCISCO, CAL piace to Test. recuperate. and build up permanent | - Seantital and : , 
ty 6: e te. Sonve Po olio F Yi H i n ns ude 
Hotel St. Francs sheetect the cts exp. tenants er —_ hen A = ae Crank Mich Sizes and Prices | ii'SPeotora, Saath 
BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEP | (10%, S* 0 @0\-0 park. near clubs. shops and the- | ; 9x6 ft. ms clei oud Oat 
CAUSES PAINS THROUGH THE FEET AND | “'T** ©*°rycomforvandconvemienee. Ace.1W. $2up BILOXI. MISS. Sa? San le on peed 
LEGS SIMILAR TO RHEUMATISM. Also lame- Tr ie ; 9x9 ft. Fo a ge ge ag: 
ness and tenderness of feet and possible deformity. The SEA LE, WASH. Gulf Coast Health Resort of . of oe = | 9x10 ey sed. Sold direct at 
S H t 1 “12 stories of solid comfort.” Concrete : Ie nt on fort foe y 9x12 ft. 5.5 one profit. Money 
ie & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT avoy 0 @ steel and marnie in fasnionabie anov Airy rooms: sea-bdreezes and sunsnine rite for van et 9x15 ft. sefuntes if not “ 
ping district. 2lUrooms. 135 patna. Engliasncrill. $) ut a = atisfactory 
will prevent all this. AMBRIDGE SPRINGS. PA New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ‘ Ame , o “All the Year iT EC s : 
D Hotei Rider faae ER nn ah Be Rn ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,919 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 














u Fronting U.S. Cavitoiand Park. Near q | 
Hotel Driscoll points of interest New. modern Medicinal Min'] Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Deiicht - 
Fr the. } 
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50° 6 
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y ee pa 21.00. 4. P. $2.51 Send for bonkie ful surroundings Acc. Hh oth vians Heasonanhie rates 
or ie ee y | National Hotel (eee ee omtetic Modern ana GAINESVILLE, FLA pt Seg 
ae i. Rahs — J ationa ote. hotel of the Capital. Modern and ° , | RATERNITY 
< , gai to date in its equipment A. $2.50 up. FE. $1 uy P ‘ ‘ al place 
? Wemee's, Saint dagen ananiatew | wae thant te, saat White views, | MAUNA! Old Fellows Sanitariem 37! Sem 
The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. SC, Brockton, Man. | Hotel Richmond {thant 4 Ste..near White House. | ind convalescents. Home-like; large sunny verandes 9 tro 0b qeneeaveneh 
; 50 baths. Ask Collier's. Booklet mailed fford M. Lewis loderate rates. Send for illustrated pamphlet j ighest quality work at most 
y fm} WANTED |_| 
Yr 4.) Pani, | | Fag 
4/ 4,4 4% Wp YY np po yoo lt If you are going to visit New York. Boston. Philadelohia. Baltimore, 
4 4¢ 4, . 
4, y 0 ty Uy Y) SO gate ay nip mre Washington. New Orleans. San Francisco. or any other large city, 
644 444 Send 4c. postage f par : 
Yy, 4 Y YY} 4 Y 1% cp tg let us furnish you. free of charge. information regarding the 
Y/// "> MUSIC | | Hotels that would probably suit you best 
Wy et PUBLISHER oteis that would probdaDly sul ou est. | 
/ Cor Bdway 839% Street} | COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. 420 W. 13th Street. N. ¥ | 
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Frozen in Solid Ice 


ext Week, 10,000 
South Bend Watches 





They Still Keep Perfect Time 


N almost every city, town and village in all this broad 
land, there is a jeweler, the dest jeweler in each com- 
munity—proving by actual demonstration during the 
week of November 16 to 21 that a South Bend Watch 
may be frozen in solid ice without injuring zts timekeep- 

ing qualities in the slightest degree. 


Go to that jeweler and see gyy777m7z7 
this test. Satisfy yourself that Ji” 
it is honest and aboveboard, 
thata SOUTH BEND watch 
can actually be frozen in ice 
without injury. 


Compare the second for sec- 
ond time the watch in frozen 
ice is keeping, with the jew- 
eler’s regulator and chronom- 
eter and the other SOUTH 
BEND Movements the jew- 


eler carries. 


Then go to that jeweler and 
let him explain to you, as he 
will gladly do, how SOUTH 
BEND watches adjust them- 
selves automatically to every 
temperature, why they stand 
strains and tests which no 
other make of watches you can 
buy will stand successfully. 
Let him tell you why, because 
of this superior care in manu- 
facture and adjustment a 
SOUTH BEND watch is the 
best watch for you to buy for 
every-day use, the watch that will give you the greatest 

amount of timekeeping service for your money. 


SSS MS 


No matter whether you are ready to buy now or 


c. W. i not, go to the jeweler now, see this marvelous test 
~ and talk the matter over with him. There is 

South ™ no obligation to purchase. He will be glad 

Bend ba . to see you. 

Watch : 

Co., Your jeweler will tell you how 


South Bend, Ind. every adjusted SOUTH BEND 
watch is proven before it is 
sent to him. How it must 
undergo, without failure 

in the slightest degree, 

tests that are twice 

as severe as the 


Send me a copy of your 
booklet and device showing 
how SOUTH BEND watches 
adjust themselves to heat and cold. 
The address of my jeweler is 


Jewelez’c Name.. Nd ciao padekaTUAEE Sebo xsdatxerewndsse 
Jeweler’s cubs si Sowden ee USUERERTESeeRSxEES é90%0 


My Name 


My Address 





A SOUTH BEND Watch 


worst strain or abuse you are ever likely to give it. How it 
is baked in an oven and kept for hours in a refrigerator at 
freezing point, how it is adjusted to meet every jar and jolt 
you will give it and be proof against the vibration of rail- 
way trains, the jolts of horseback riding, automobiling, etc. 


He will tell you how and 
why the SOUTH BEND 
Watch Company, at an expense 
of time and money which no 
other watchmaker cares to 
make, pays the best jeweler in 
each community to properly 
adjust each SOUTH BEND 
watch to the individual who is 
to carry it and show you why 
the watch that keeps perfect 
time in your pocket cannot be 
depended upon to keep time 
in another man’s pocket. The 
highest .grade, most costly 
watch made will fail as a time- 
keeper unless it is adjusted to 
meet the individual require- 
ments of the person carrying 
it. You cannot make this ad- 
justment yourself. Only a 
skilled watchmaker can do 
that. A variation of one 
hundred thousandth part in 
the vibration of the balance 
wheel makes a difference of 
one second per day; a differ- 
ence of one one-thousandth part 
in the vibration means a gain 
or loss of a minute and a half a 
day, and a watch which varies that much is useless as a 
good timekeeper. Your jeweler will tell you that no extra 
charge is made for this service. The manufacturer will 
not allow a SOUTH BEND watch to be sold in any 


other manner. 


4 


No other watch can possibly give the service that a 
SOUTH BEND watch does. Your jeweler will gladly 
show you this beautiful modern watch. See the watch 
frozen in ice next week. If your jeweler is not our rep- 
resentative, send us his name and we will take the matter 
up with him personally. 


Cut out the coupon and mail it today, and we will send 
you, free, our handsome book, “How Good Watches Are 
Made,” and a little device showing how a SOUTH BEND 


watch adjusts itself to every temperature. 


South Bend Watch Company 


Dept. C. W., South Bend, Ind. 
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a Silk Lined Jewel Case a 

4's in. long. Gray Silver Finish, $1.25. Gold 
Finish, $1.50. Sent prepaid. Most acceptable gift 
for Wife, Mother, Sister or friend. This is one of 
hundreds of gifts shown in new ca italog. It’s free. 
Send postal today. 


Warren Mansfield Co. *$nos We" 


The 
Ten-Year 
Pen 


Is Guaranteed For Ten 
ears’ Continuous Use 


Ten Pens Guaranteed 100 Years 


This fountain pen fills itself, and cleans itself, 
and always writes. 


Price $2.50, Postpaid 


Larger sizes, holding more ink, suitable for those 
having a large amount of writing to do. from $3.1.0 to 
$6.00, according to size. Made wih fine, medium. 
coarse, or stub points. Pens exchanged or money 
refunded if pens are not perfectly satisfactory. 
































GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
all imitations and why solo- 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
cal instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 
— e e 
)\® This Switch © 
saves a part of your electric cur- 
tising value of brightly lighted 


615 Tremont Temple oston, Mass. 
The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
ists every- F ROM where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
price $15. Let us send you our Musical Handbook, 
which tells all about violins and all other musi- 
86 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
For Merchants 

Anderson Electric Time Switch 

rent expense, enabling you to 

secure economically the adver- 

shop windows. Also reduces 

cost of operating electric signs 





Accurate — durable reliable. 
Winds once a wee k. 
Sold by electric contractors and 


jo »bbers. Send for ,* riptive booklet, 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co. 
290 A St., Boston, Mass. 






































The salaries paid by Uncle Sam 
to Civil Service employees equa) 
and exceed thos se paid in any bré anch 
of private commercial life. Thous- 
ands of appointments are made 
annually. To learn how you can 
secure a good government positi: n 
by qualifying at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination, write 
to-day for free Civil Service Look. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Rox 1198-C, Beranton, Pa. 





















UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
350 of its class- room courses by co: 










ce. One may rake up H 
t 


Courses for Teac he rs, Writers, Min isters, 
im Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 
many iu other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill, 








[FONMES Excellent p05 aries paid Rail. §f 

way Mail Clerks, City Carriers, 

Postoffice Clerks, Clerks at Washing- 
ton, Customs Clerks. No “lay-offs Many 


examinations soon, 25 free scholarships. Write 


Franklin Institute, Dept. T. i. Rochester, N Y. 














SHORT STORIES for the Magazines, We sell 
stories and book M88. on commission ; we criti. 
cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story- Writing and Journalism 
png 3 “A c rail. Oer free booklet, ‘Writing 

ow. The NATIONAL 
iN PRESS PASSOCLATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 























s can easily be made a year in the Col- 
Big Money lection Agency Business. I showyou 
how and send business to help you. Nocapital is 
needed, as you use the uncollected debts on mer- 
chants’ books. I send free, a large supply of 
printed forms, contracts and stationery. 
Write to-day for explanatory booklet, No. A 


L. M. WHITNEY, Pres., Whitney Law Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 
LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


and repairersare in »\g demand inevery to wnand city in the 














Unit We will teaoh you this trade in your own home by 
the I rt System. After graduation y l know @v- 
oryth t atch and how restore one to perfect run- 

ni Free Book t fay. 


Deselms Wateh School. 16 Perry St.. Attiea, Indiana 








Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


of you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 

MONEY ~— nip can find POSITION 

for you, t« RITE. J.H.GOODWIN, 
Room 671, 1315 Broadway, New York 








taught quickly R. R. wire 


Telegraphry in 'siooi.“iving expenses 


earned. Graduates assisted 





Kasy payme nts Catalog FREE. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 
5th Street. Valparaiso. Ind Established 1874 
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Thanksgiving Number 

@ ‘Other People’s Cake,’ by Mary E. Wilhins-Free- 
man, is a charming Thanksgiving story of the coy and 
subterranean goodness of a New England woman who 
made a love match come out successfully by a series of de- 
ceptions. 
Collier's, November 21. The luscious story of Mehitabel 
will be printed in color, and James Hopper will write a 
personal-eaperience sketch football team. Mr. 
Hopper has been spending time at Princeton, living with 
the varsity eleven. 


with a 


“Mehitabel” 
@, The same number of Collier's contains a perfectly absurd 
It is all about pirates, and has the toothsome 
whimsicality of Lewis Carroll and Frank R. Stockton. 
It opens thus: 


story. 


ee . . . . . 

On a tropical island ten sleepy pirates sat in a row in 
Front of a stout little stone fort. Each had a comfortable 
enough chair to sit in. Having nothing particular to do, 


the ten pirates all wore their carpet slippers. They sat 
motionless, save for the monotonous movement of their ten red 
of them, after 
protracted yann, stretched arms and legs simultaneously and 


‘“Heigho! But I wish I knew how to read.’ 


rocking-chairs. Now one an uncommonly 


ejaculated : 


@ It was Red Whisker who yearned for culture in those 
words, but all the pirates were bored. ‘*We can’t always 
be a-drinkin’ and a-gamblin’ and a-carousin’. We can't 
al ays be a-rovin’ of the seas and a-buryin’ of treasure.” 
@ At length, Yellow Mustaches rose, twirling the curl 
papers on the ends of his mustaches, and moodily tickling 
a mosquito bite on his ankle with the sharp point of his 


cutlas. 


@ ‘Hang it, my merry men!” he cried, ‘‘the wind’s 
a-rising. What's the matter of cruisin’ north an’ cap- 
turin’ a schoolma’am?’’ 

@. The optimistic words struck fire. The nine other 


pirates leaped to their fect with alacrity. 
@ In their rakish schooner, the **Tender Polly,’ they 
drove northward under every stitch and darn of canvas. 


@ Mehitabel Perkins taught school at the Four Corners 
Cape. She 
rectangular figure and a talent for authority. 
was placid. Then the 
sionaries, though the various angles at which they wore 
their hats hinted at unfamiliarity with the 
best clerical tradition. What they did to Mehitabel and 
of next week's story. 
She was the easy equal of the ten of them. On Nonesuch 
Island she **thin 
grinding noise running from one pirate to another, The 
It was a habit, 
exasperated, that had given them exceptionally sharp teeth.” 


was an honest gil with a 
Her life 


mis- 


down on the 


pirates came, disguised as 


shiny black 
her spirited rejoinder are the themes 
ensued a 


annoyed them so that there 


eight ground their teeth in unison. when 


@ When the hour of separation came. and the distance 
widened between the vessel and the shining shore, the evil 


men could be heard singing out under the moon: 


“His wife and little daughter, 
They march above the 
{nd in, kerplunk! 
Ho! boys; ho! 
And in, kerplunk! they go.’ 


water ; 


they fo. 


It will appear in the Thanksgiving Number of 


Ever Ready 
Safety Razor 


The best money 
can buy—guaran- 
teed. Over a 
million ‘‘Ever - 
Readys” shaving 
S happy menevery 
a day. Buy andtry 
an outfit com- 
plete for $1.00, in- 
cluding 12 finest 
blades. 
Extra Blades 10 for 50c 
At dealers every- 
w here or by mail. 
American SafetyRazorCo. 
320 Broadway, New York 











A F amily Gift 


Show your good taste 
this Christmas by pro- 
viding for the 
comfort of the 
* home with a 
Kyndu Chair 
or Couch. 


Real Rest ina 


“KYNDU” 


Achair forevery- 














body. A mark of the well appointed home. To see it 
and to sit in it is to make you want it. Ask your 
dealer. Also write us for fine free booklet. 

KYNDU MFG. CO., 734 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 











“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for 
’ 


country roads. hills and 
ne ggpevewid H. P., 2 cylinders, 
, chain drive rear wheels, 






double break 
to 25m. per hr.—30 miles ow 1 gal. of gaso- 
line. Hig zhest ¢ quality finish, workimanshin me materials 
Absolutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-66. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 











One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordivary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 
electric bulbssix 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 
2 cents per week. Produces a pure, 
white, steady, safe light. Over 200 
styles. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents wanted. Write fer catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th St. Canton, 0. 


STEREOPTICONS 


xu With approved equipment 
@*, for the Lecture Hall, School, 
ay) Church and Lodge. Views 
covering all subjects for in- 
struction and amusement. 
Profits assured in giving 
public entertainments, small 
capital required. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, ‘I‘'rade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMBPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Ball Bearing Faucet Water Motor 


with emery wheel, buffing wheel, polishing 
material, pulley, wrench, only $3.5 A 
household necessity. Sharpens tools, ‘cut- 
lery, runs light machinery, etc. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


The Edgar Mfg. Co., 706 Kast Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Established 1783 





































Booklet 


Write for 





Matea pair BOOK 
kissing — SQUAB FREE 
Prom eggs 

squabs Send tor our handsome 1908 Free 
n4 Book, telling eg to make mo ney 
weeks breeding squabs. We were Sess our 


birds are largest and outsel! all others, 
Our methods made a new business of 
8qiia)) raising and are widely copied 


+ 325 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





s all about ae bre d illustrates 60 
varieties. Contes 310 ) Beautiful chromos. Gives 
re able prices ‘of st und eggs. ‘I IIs how to cure 
disease 
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wi "4 > w 
Hobo or — Wig, SOc, Weisters, ste. waz 
,10c. Grease Paint, Deep Sunburn Liner to 
y blacke eo, 1 Clay Prpe Entire outfit, $1.15. Send 4 
stamp for our large ( gue of Wigs, Make-up Material and «The 





‘The ‘abe Co., Dept. B, Toledo, 0. 


PATENTS mur PAY 2 ect 


. E. ‘VROOMAN. Pint ‘cin 1152F, Wochiunen D. C. 
For Profit and Pleasure 
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PECANS GROW FORTUNES 


‘pp Gull ¢ ast lands 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn ’ St.. Chicago, Ill 
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Collier’s 


John D, Rockefeller voting in New York City 


COPYRIGHT 1908 BY EDWIN LEVICK 
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Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 
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Surveying the Battlefield 
OX HAVE BEEN HEARD to long for a universe 
P in which the police would be occupied exclusively 
in preventing the populace from doing too much 











§ M P good. Although this present world is an agreeable 

place, and one filled with interest, it is not yet 

: © elysium. Taking the vale of tears as at present if 
CG Uv vw 





stands, moderately satisfactory is the way in which 
humanity expressed itself on November 3. 

The overwhelming nature of the Republican victory, exaggerated 
and unreasonable as it seems, may work for political health. The 
Democratic Party to-day means nothing. Even the South, even the 
white men of the South, would have voted against Bryan, did they 
not still connect party labels with the demeanor of the negro. In other 
words, his party, as led by him, does not exist. Perhaps the exaggera- 
tions of this victory may hasten the day of real party government, of 
real lines of cleavage, in which Tarr and Gray shall stand together, 
and RoosEveLT and Hugues and CHAMBERLAIN and Fouk, while on 
the other side stand CANNon and Hae, FarrBanks and PENROSE, 
Hopkins and GALLINGER and Gumshoe Bit. The people recognized 
on November 3 that the political contest of our day was not between 
Republicanism and Democracy, but between Rooseveltism and Foraker- 
ism, or Taftism and Aldrichism. They judged the Roosevelt-Taft wing 
of the Republican Party to be progressive without being silly, and 
popular without being revolutionary. To have made such a decision, 
with hard times naturally assisting the opposition, shows that the 
American public understands quite definitely what brand of popular 
government it intends to have. 

Perhaps the worst result of the large Republican margin in the 
House is that old Jog Cannon, chief of the anti-progress Repub- 
lieans, will probably hold the Speakership. His own Danville District, 
laid out, on a reapportionment, to suit himself, is his private property, 
assured to him forever by the political favors which he can give to the 
town and its Republican inhabitants. It is to be feared that he will for 
four years more ‘‘remain responsible,’’ as he expresses it, in the House, 
for what bills are passed and what are beaten. The fight against his 
reelection next March will be carried on, but against the heavy artillery 
of self-interest, as any Congressman will require abnormal courage to 
face the wrath of the man who hands out committee places and decides 
upon the fate of every bill. 

Encouraging, on the other hand, was the victory of Governor HuGues, 
even narrow as it was. Ile was opposed with a fury of bitterness by a mul- 
titude of politicians and their hangers-on, by the vast moneyed powers, 
by the thousands who in one way or another take an interest in race- 
track prosperity, and by those who dislike his ‘‘Puritanism’’ or rigid 
personality. New York is far behind the West in political liberality, 
and it is well for the whole country that for two years more that State 
will be led by a man of great ability, the keynote of whose policy is the 
right and duty of the people to rule themselves. When the mighty 
forces opposing HuaueEs are adequately weighed, we think his election, 
even by so comparatively slight a margin, may fairly be considered a 
sign to hearten and stimulate. 

It being remembered that landslides are usually disastrous to inde 
pendent choice. there is cheerfulness to be drawn also from various 
other details. The results throughout the country were mixed, good 
and bad. Payne, Dauzeui, TAWNeEY, and other crustaceans were 
returned, but some enlightened new men go to Congress, and the 
majorities of some undesirables were cut down. In various States, 
such as New Hampshire, Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, and Connee 
tieut, there was considerable independence in voting, although the size 


of tl landslide. to a great extent, killed the effect, thus emphasizing 
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again the folly of holding State and Congressional elections on the day 
when a President is chosen. 

Taking it altogether, and again reflecting that paradise is not yet 
scheduled exactly as to date, the results of the election are hailed by 


us with satisfaction. 


Plague 

HOWL OF PROTEST egreeted our editorial announcement that 
F i, precautions against bubonic plague needed, in certain places, to 
be made more strict. Those wails were answered last week with a thor- 
oughness admitting of no dispute. Now we offer another article, show- 
ing how ostrich-like are some of our neighbors. It is a dramatic tale 
the author tells, about rats, and doctors, and a South American die- 
tator. Our reasons for suppressing his name may be surmised from a 
reading of the following excerpt from his letters: 

“You see the Government is very touchy on the health question, and I want to 
keep my own health intact from the Government! Last year a young Englishman 
sent an article to his home paper reflecting on the morals of the people here, and, 
within two days after the article came back, he was ripped open with a knife as he 
was coming out of the consulate at Ciudad Bolivar. The murderer, I believe, got 
two months or two days or some such cruel and unusual punishment.” 


Let us in the United States not imitate the Castro tactics. Let us not 
belabor those who tell the truth. Once SoLoMon spoke against knowl- 
edge, but that was long ago. Rousseau also, but he is dead. Neverthe- 
less, even to-day the forces of science are everywhere met by the forces 
of prejudice. Not all opinion in California, by any means, is in favor 
of suppression of the truth. Among the letters received from physi- 
Clans, one contained this judgment: 


“Please consider one moment the situation: San Francisco clean, Oakland fairly 
so, but Berkeley and Contra Costa County, the border-line districts, doing nothing. 
Porta Costa and Wheatport, a few miles above San Francisco and Oakland, receive 
ships from all ports of the world to load with grain. There exists here no quaran- 
tine against the foreign rat, and the county teems with squirrels. This is, in fact, 
the neighborhood in which the first plague-infected squirrels were caught. 

“Drs. BLur, LONG, and Rucker told us of our dangers, argued, protested before 
the City Council, Chamber of Commerce, ete., against the discontinuance of funds 
for the anti-plague campaign. In spite of this, nothing is being done. Cases of 
plague occurred in Oakland and Contra Costa County only a short time ago. All 
preventive measures have stopped; of course, if no rats or squirrels are exam 
ined, no plague-infected animals will be discovered; hence the wiliness of the 
protesting telegrams. 

“Pardon me if, for the cause, I must momentarily become personal. Dr. BLUE 
stultified himself. Your editorial caused him and Dr. RuckKeER to have a fit. ‘The 
interests’ protested, and Dr. BLUF falls into line. So will Washington, for Dr. BLUE 
is a man who will ‘hold his job... Dr. Kinyoun stood by his guns and lost his 
job in this district.” 


> 


We pass no judgment, ourselves, on Dr. BLUE, beyond what we said 
last week: that anybody who wished to do so might compare the doe- 
tor’s statement with the facts as put by Mr. CoNNoLLY. What we do 
maintain is that a victory for timid ignorance, as far as plague pre- 
cautions are concerned, would be a costly victory for the United States. 
The California State Board of Health has sent out a bulletin in which 
it charges COLLIER’s with ‘‘gross and unnecessary ignorance of the situ- 
ation.’’ Does that opinion remain unchanged? And if not, what does 
California think of her State Board of Health? 


Gin, Ete. 

EE LEVY. manufacturer of the worst brand of ‘‘nigger gin,’’ indi- 
|‘ rect accomplice in heaven knows how many Southern outrages, is 
vetting his deserts. The last Federal grand jury found indictments 
against him and one of his employees for sending obscene matter through 
the mails. His bail has been set at $6,000 for each indictment. Shortly 
after CoLLIER’s first presented the evidence against him and others of 
his kind, we felt called upon to eriticize the Federal authorities for their 


inaction in the ease. The criticism is withdrawn. The mills of BLopgerr 


grind slowly, may they grind small enough to get Levy. Meanwhile 
it is gratifying to hear from independent investigators who have been 
following up our work in their own communities, that the brands of 
ein manufactured by Lee Levy, Bluthenthal & Bickart, Dreyfuss, Weil 
& Company the Old Spring Distilling Company S. Riehard. and 


others of their stripe, are no ery difficult to find, even in the loy 


st negro groggeries. 





Collier’s 


** Thieves ’”’ 


ER. HEARST’S ‘“‘AMERICAN”’ harbors a hallucination in its 
M fancy that malice led to our publication of ‘‘Mr. Hearst’s 
Thieves.’’ That article was obtained and printed on the principle, 
familiar to journalism, of furnishing the news. The ethics of the affair 
are too complicated for easy dogma. Had the stolen letters been offered 
to us, we also should, doubtless, have been glad to purchase them. 
Indeed, in the issue in which we told how they were procured, we 
pointed out the difficulty of judging the part taken by Mr. Hearst. 
His steady stream of falsity and vindictiveness is no excuse for con- 
demning any act of his which in a more disinterested journalist might 
be praised. His method of procuring evidence has its moral complica- 
tions, but it is a method of the secret service, and it is not easy to see 
how it could be discontinued. 


Humor 


NOLONEL WATTERSON now declares that his remark that the 

proprietor of the New York ‘‘Times’’ ought to be hanged to 
the nearest ‘‘lamp-post’’ was jocose. The person who, reading the 
original declaration in all its fervor, could have ferreted out the joke 
does not exist upon this earth. What said Bacon? 


“Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s nature runs to, the 
more ought law to weed it out.” 


The Colonel’s ‘‘joke,’’ we submit, is an indiscreet one to promulgate, 
without great clarity in the jocose intention; indiscreet in Kentucky 
and in many other parts of the country, both North and South. We 
are fond of the Colonel, even now that he has been calling us haphazard 
and superficial; and we disagree with him only when he seems to us 
seriously in the wrong. Much more agreeable is the frequent impulse 
to celebrate Marse Henry’s vivacity and his unflagging youth. 


Severity 

ROM KANSAS CITY, in the State of Missouri, comes a cutting 
} communication, signed WILLIAM F. JOHNSON, commenting on an 
editorial of ours headed ‘‘ Barleycorn, and Others,’’ in which we spoke 
of the attempt of the mob at Springfield, Illmois, to lynch, upon a 
woman’s identification, a man who was afterward admitted to be inno- 
cent and released. Mr. JoHNsoNn encloses a clipping about the legal 
hanging of a negro for this crime, as he supposes, in Springfield, [lli- 
nois, and then observes: 


“Tt is unfortunate that you went to press too early to get this. I trust you are 
not one of those so hidebound on the negro question as to be afraid or ashamed to 
publish the truth when it is furnished to you.” 


We trust, also, that we are not hidebound, but beg to answer Mr. Joun- 
son ag follows: The Springfield riots started after the arrest of the 
negro RICHARDSON, upon the accusation of Mrs. Hautam. There hap- 
pened to be at thet time already in the jail a negro, JAMES, who was 
accused of the murder of a man named BALLARD. Upon that particu- 
lar case we have given no opinion. There had been no attempt to lynch 
James before the Hallam hallucination. The mob started for Ricuarp- 
son, and JAMES was merely incidental, as he happened to be confined in 
the same jail. RicHARDSON has been free for weeks. So much for the 
ideas that get abroad. Springfield newspaper men, at the very moment 
that the riot was going on, were convinced tnat Mrs. HALLAM’s state- 
ment was absolutely fictitious. It is hard for local papers to speak the 
truth freely when excitement is blazing in their neighborhood. 


Seeing the Country 

VNATURDAY AFTERNOON WALKING TRIPS ‘‘in the forests, 
S fields, hills, and valleys about the city’’ is a felicitous Chicago 
enterprise, to which nearly. five hundred persons have lent themselves, 
and which promises to become so popular a movement that the pleasure- 
seeking pedestrians will be obliged to divide themselves into two or more 
parties. This plan was put into execution early last spring, and Satur- 
day by Saturday the number of walkers increases. Leaders volunteer 
for each day, and make it their business to go over the route, personally, 
beforehand, and to arrange for special trains, trolley cars, boats, and 
other details of transportation. Dwellers in cities proverbially are igno- 
rant of their environment. The general impression in Chicago appears 
to be that beyond the city limits lies only treeless prairie, flat as a twice- 
told tale. Therefore, to come upon beautiful ravines, charming groves, 
walks by exquisite marshes, gentle wooded hills, undreamed-of quaint vil- 
lages, charming with many gardens, is a surprise so great as to partake of 
the nature of adventure. Not only have a number of the members of the 
faculty of the university, writers, artists, and enthusiastic young pedes- 
trians joined the company, but also some interesting foreigners, glad of 
this opportunity to learn something of the land of their adoption, and 
grateful to meet other lovers of fresh air, exercise, and beauty. The 
old as well as the young are to be seen in the quiet processions that wind 
along the roads in their gray and brown walking costumes, and the pace 
set is not too brisk for the comfort of the delicate. The walks usually are 
about five miles, but the more hardy occasionally extend this to twelve 
or fourteen miles. Some of the most beautiful estates around Chicago 


have been opened hospitably to the procession. 
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Dr. Parkhurst 

T DESIGNING AS PRESIDENT of the Society for the Prevention of 
R Crime, Dr. PARKHURST brings seventeen years of unceasing activ- 
ity to a close. He has worked steadily to have the existent laws in 
New York State enforced, or else to awaken public opinion to amend 
them. His sole warfare has been with unenforeed and unenforcible 
blue-ribbon laws that create police blackmail. THomas Byrnes, the 
aged ex-Superintendent of Police, said of him the other day in pri- 
vate conversation : 

“Most reformers get tired, and let somebody else do the dirty work, after a few 
weeks. I have the highest respect for Dr. PARKHURST. He is sincere and unafraid.” 
The popular impression of him has been that of a rigid Puritan, inex- 
pert in human nature, projecting impossible reforms. This is curiously 
unlike the man, whose views on Sunday saloons are liberal beyond the 
understanding of the orthodox, and who, personally, is a man of wide 
travel, unusual reading, and conversational charm. He retires from 
active campaigning tired and battered and a little saddened by per- 
sistent misunderstanding. The final estimate of him will approxi- 
mate that of Mark Twatn, who ealled him ‘‘that strong and brave 
and excellent citizen.’’ 


Progressive Business 


MERICAN MEN OF AFFAIRS have it in them to do an immense 
AN amount of good for our civilization. They have the ability, and 
they are coming to have the interest. It is a commonplace of contempo- 
rary history that most American energy and intellect have heretofore 
gone into business. The last few years, however, have shown a ten- 
deney among men in commercial pursuits to broaden their concerns and 
connect their business activities with the general good of the communi- 
ties in which they live. We reproduce below part of an advertisement 
of the Henry Siegel Company recently printed in Boston, showing that 
that company is now offering life insurance and annuities to the public. 
This is the first time that any agency has offered savings-bank insurance 
to the publie as distinguished from its own employees. It is one more 
step forward toward success for the admirable Massachusetts plan, and 
it is an important step. We venture to prophesy that a considerable 
number of business men will follow the lead of the Siegel Company. 
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Credulity 


URING THE CAMPAIGN one of Jo-Uncle’s organs in Illinois, the 
Hoopeston ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ put forth the following simple-minded lie : 


“Several months ago, before the attacks commenced, the manager of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY sent a bright young man to interview Uncle Jor, telling him the article to 
be printed by COLLIER’Ss WEEKLY would be of interest to the great army of readers 
of the Weekly, and he hoped Mr. CANNON would give him the necessary data. 
Mr. CANNON submitted to the interview, and the young man went back to the office. 
A few days later a very laudatory article was sent to Mr. CANNON for his approval. 
together with the information that the article would be printed in CoLLter’s 
WEEKLY for only $1,000. Mr. CANNON declined to submit to the hold-up, and the 
article was not printed.” 

Pause for a moment, and remember WorDsworRTH : 

“Those old eredulities, to Nature dear, 

Shall they no longer bloom upon the stock 

Of history?” 
Whatever may be true of the Italian legends of which the poet wrote. 
the supply of American credulity is deemed inexhaustible by polli- 
ticians and their organs in the press. Far be it from us to deny that 
this whole-souled campaign falsehood may have had some very slight 
effect, for the world is packed with individuals who swallow without 
examination whatever their local newspaper may present. It would 
scarcely pay us to take time to sue the Hoopeston ‘‘Chronicle.’’ Such 
lies can not be stopped. They are part of the day’s work, and the harm 
which they can do is slight. Feeling compelled to retract one feature 
of its falsehood, as too easily disproved, the ‘‘Chronicle’’ solaced itself 
by adding other details, vaguer but not inferior in absolute untruth. 


Sunday Newspapers 
UR CONGRATULATIONS to the Boston ‘‘Tlerald’’ on dropping 
() its comie supplement! That way progress lies. And the other 
cumbersome and crude elements of the Sunday press will some day fol 
low until the Sunday paper is on a level at least as high as the present 
daily, and, so we optimists believe, very much higher. As the nation 
improves in education, understanding, and taste, so must the press. 
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Getting a clean bill of health 


The Real Venezuelan Peril 


Bubonic Plague Rife in Castro’s Republic 


Spreading in and about Caracas— 


How Castro Handled the Situation, Jailing the Doctor Who Diagnosed 


the **Mysterious Infirmity 


Galveston, 


Curacao, October 17, 1908 

the United States beware,” 
declaimed President © Cipriano 
Castro in an access of patriotic 
exaltation, “or she may yet find 
Venezuela a dangerous —neigh- 
bor.” What the naive little 
South American despot had in 
mind at the time was a strate 


a FS 


a. 











d gic project of marching — his 
ka SS army overland by easy stages 
_ (his ideas of geography are 
somewhat vague), and capturing the city of New Or- 


leans. Leaving that horrid prospect to the consideration 
of the local police, it nevertheless appears that Castro 
spoke very literally, though unconsciously, the truth. 
lis harassed and distressed country has been, and is 
to-day, a real peril to the United States; a peril which 
advances, not under the tricolor of Venezuela, but unde 
the yellow banner of pestilence. For Venezuela has har 
bored, fostered, and concealed, since last spring, the most 
dreaded of all infections—bubonie plague. And the ar 
rival of every ship sailing from Venezuelan ports is an 
act of deliberate treachery on the part of Castro, a vio 
lation of his nation’s honor and his nation’s oath. 

At the Sanitary Conference of the Pan-American Re 
publics in 1905 it was agreed that all cases of bubonic 
plague, yellow fever, and certain other diseases should 
be reported immediately upon discovery, by the nation 
afflicted, to all the other signatories. Unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of signing this agreement 
without permission of the President, the Venezuelan 
representative did not then commit his nation formally. 
But, two years later, the agreement was ratified fon 
Venezuela, and declared to be in foree, by Castro’s own 
That was in 1907. Early in 1908 Castro vio- 
lated the agreement in cold blood; and not only this, 
but in pursuance of his poliey of concealment he essayved 
intimidation of representatives, and cast into 
jail a phy sician who was bold enough to tell the truth 
about the “mysterious infirmity.” On the other hand, 
While concealing, he did nothing to abate the danger. 
Government aid was refused to the stricken cities, and 
the merchants of La Guayra, Venezuela’s chief port, in 
the midst of total business stagnation, resulting in wide 
spread famine, were compelled to go down into their own 
pockets for money with which to earry on the fight. 
Thanks to their determined and combined efforts. there 
is, so far as is known, no plague in La Guayra at the 
time of this writing; but the infection exists to a dan 
gerous degree in Caracas, the capital and metropolis of 
the nation, and to a lesser degree in other towns, hav 
ing spread thither from La Guayra. Moreover, recent 
cases in Trinidad. in all probability, should be ascribed 
to Venezuelan sources. 


decree, 


foreign 


Early last spring people in La Guayra began to die 
of an obscure and swift disease Most of the deaths 
Were in the prostitutes’ quarter, and, partly for that 
reason, were little considered and practically disre 
garded by the newspapers. There was another reason, 


however—an ugly whisper about the ailment had reached 


Caracas rhe victims, it was said, developed high fever 
almost immediately and died in three o1 four or five 
days, in great pain, and with strange swellings in the 
neck or the groin Also dead rats were being found in 
the streets. “Bette say nothing about it,” the word 


emt fort] “Let it die out of itself.” Which. of course. 


ould not do, it spread alarm 
Constitucional,” of Caracas, President 


Instead 


\\ 
ingl Eve) I] 


as Plague—Dead Rats and Live 
Rumors—A Warning for New 


York, New Orleans, 


and Panama 


Castro’s personal organ, which occasionally compares 
him to the Saviour, was compelled to take cognizance 
of the danger, referring to it as “infermidad misterioso,” 
the “mysterious infirmity.” All this because, had the 
presence of bubonic plague become known to the outer 
world, quarantine would have been declared and com- 
merce would have been stopped at once. So when Dr. 
R. Gomez Peraza diagnosed several fatal cases which 
he had attended as the bubonic pest there was conster- 
nation, and word was at once sent to 


oculating squirrels and rats with blood and virus (we 
shall see later what the nature of the inoculation was), 
and then, within twenty-four hours after, a period too 
short for the disease’s proper development, certifying 
that, as there were no symptoms of pest, there was no 
evidence of plague! To the howling farce the resident 
consuls, declared by Castro to be ex-otlicio members of 
the Sanitary Commission, were invited to subseribe, in 
formal meeting. Mr. Moffat, it is said in La Guayra, 
responded that he was not ex-officio or in any other 
sense a member of the Sanitary Commission or of any 
other Venezuelan official body or organization; but, as a 
matter of courtesy, if the local authorities desired, he 
would attend the meeting. They did so desire, and he 
attended. There he heard a statement read to the effect 
that the Commission went on record as satisfied that 
there was no plague in La Guayra. As Mr. Moffat is 
credited with being a most obliging person, reluctant 
always to give pain, it must, logically, have been in a 
spirit of pervading melancholy (shared by all those 
present) that he unequivocally and definitely refused to 
put his name to any such document. But all the other 
consuls had signed! Did the Sefior Moffat realize his 
responsibility in thus isolating himself? The Sefior Mof- 
fat did. He realized that the other consuls were respon- 
sible for their own countries and not for his, and with 
assurances of deep regret and profound regard for his 
colleagues—the Spanish formula is a very polite one, 
but a refusal may be made quite positive in its orna 
mental trimmings. Despairing on this ground, the Ven- 
ezuelans asked if the Sefior Moffat would make a state- 
ment to the effect that he was present, wherewith they 
might satisfy the soul of President Castro. Certainly; 
the Sefior Moffat strove to please. I have seen that 
document as reproduced on the following day in “El 
Constitucional.” It is one of the most bewildering pieces 
of English that ever afflicted the human eye. It begins: 
“This is to cartif* (i. e., certify) that y was present,” 
and is signed “Thos. Broffat.” In the article embodying 
it the declaration is made that the United States Con- 
sul had subscribed to the declaration that plague was 
not extant in La Guayra. No Spanish translation of 
his statement was given. So much for the journalistic 
ethics of Venezuela. 


The Unexplained Deaths 


a 20 HOUGH the authorities had neither be 
; p fooled nor beguiled Mr. Moffat, they 
had now a temporary diplomatic vic 
tory. In the face of official and scien 
tific warranty that no plague existed, 
| it was impossible for the American 
forynny dy Consul to declare officially that plague, 

or a disease presumed to be plague, was 
present in La Guayra. Accordingly he issued clean bills 
of health, while awaiting developments. He had not 
long to wait. Another death from the “mysterious in- 
firmity” soon came to his notice, and, despite a howl of 
protest, he noted the facts on the papers of American- 
bound ships. Mr. Moffat was not pre- 
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Castro with the further information 
that the “infermidad misterioso” un 
doubtedly was plague, and that the || 
authorities awaited his instructions. | 
The President’s reply was to throw | 
Dr. Peraza into jail to meditate on 


the errors of untimely diagnoses. 


. . | 
Other local physicians made hasty || 
arrangements to diagnose all “mis 
terioso” deaths as resulting from 


“tumors,” “smallpox,” “tuberculosis,” 
and “venereal disease.” 

Hygienic diplomacy of the Castro 
type might have been eminently sue 
cessful but for the presence in La 
Guayra of Thomas P. Moffat, the 
American Consul. Mé. Moffat is a 
lean, quiet man of the rangy Yankee 
type, with a thoughtful expression 
and a strange and heretical theory 
that the business of a consul in a 
South American port is to look after 
his country’s interests first and his 
own comfort afterward, if at all. 
How Mr. Moffat first learned of the 
“mysterious infirmity” as early as he {1 . —_ 











Thomas P. Moffat 


U. S. Consul in La Guayra 


}| cisely popular in Venezuela in those 
|| days. 

Still, Castro’s officials, warned by 
the fate of Dr. Peraza, who from his 
prison was issuing demands that the 
bodies of his patients be exhumed and 
examined for plague, insisted that La 
Guayra was free of the pest. Let us 
see what the actual conditions were. 
The local paper had suddenly, and 
without any apparent reason, ceased 
to publish any mortality figures. But, 
from the latest facts published up to 
that time, it appeared that there were 
from eighteen to twenty deaths per 
week from unexplained causes. As to 
the causes for the spread of the in 
fection, the statement of a German 
visitor to La Guayra, who has seen 
plague in the Far East, is enlight 
ening. 

“In my walks about town,” he says, 
“T had noticed a strong stench aris 
ing from a pile of timber lying in 
one of the streets. This was in the 
prostitutes’ quarter, where the first 

















did, La Guayra doesn’t fully under ee 
stand. Dead rats, perhaps, and certain other signs and 
portents apparent to a 
him suspicious. In his official record there is nothing to 
suggest that he had practical or scientific knowledge of 
bubonic plague, but his reasoning have 
survived a tropical existence of many years, may have 
told him that when a city of eight thousand or so de 
velops a death roster of eighty to one hundred above the 
normal per month, and when there are dead rats and live 
rumors about the streets, something is very wrong. 


keen observer, may have made 


powers, which 


The Recalcitrant Mr. Moffat 


BR feeeeeecemeeees £3 ‘T’ THIS point Mr. Moffat contributed to 
‘ the general discomfort. including his 

own, by refusing to issue clean bills 

of health to ships clearing for Ameri 


can ports Not being 
deemed it his proper province 
to declare that bubonic plague existed 
in La Guayra: but he noted on the 
ship’s papers the presence of a disease resembling plague 
and not satisfactorily accounted for by the authorities. 

Mark, now, the logical progress of events Castro, 
on Mareh 21, sent Dr. Rafael Rangel, the Government 
bacteriologist, to La Guayra to hold a conference with 
the Sanitary Commission and to conduct experiments, 
with a view to preventing the interruption of commerce 
threatened by the recalcitrant United States 
Where the eminent Dr. Rangel achieved his education 
as a uninformed, but he is 


a physician, he 
bey ond 





Consul 
bacteriologist T am surely 


unique of his kind. His experiments consisted in in 


cases of the plague occurred. No effort 
was made to do away with the nuisance, the authorities, 
as I understand, making the excuse that it was merely 
a clogging of surface drainage beneath the timbers 
Dead rats began to appear in the gutter thereabout 
I myself saw several dying rodents dragging themselves 
about the place, and noted on the bodies the typical 
glandular swellings. Of course, | positively 
that it was bubonic plague, and wouldn’t have said so 
then anyway, as I am not partial to Venezuelan jails. 
The swellings may have been mosquito bites and the 
rats may have died of sunstroke. But when, finally, 
they cleared away the timber, nearly two thousand dead 
rats were found, and every one of the laborers engaged 
in the work died within a few days.” 

In time “concealment, like a worm i’ the bud,” 
to feed upon the damask cheek even of Venezuelan offi 
cialdom, a pretty hardy cheek, be it said. Matters were 
going from bad to worse; the disease was increasing; 
panie threatened. Consul Moffat was issuing foul bills 
of health and warning his Government as to the truth 
of conditions. In the middle of April he cabled to Wash 
ington a despatch made public by the State Department: 

“Nature officially announced Doctors 
refusing all Deaths continuing Certify 


can't say 


be van 


disease not 
information 


sanitary conditions not good According to best infor 
mation at hand, have every reason to believe disease 
plague.” 

~ That brought back Dr. Rangel, the twenty-four-how 
bacteriologist Ile made new experiments, and read be 
fore the local medical board a report which is sup 
pressed by the authorities In this report he admitted 





that the “infermidad misterioso” was bubonie in type, 
and his excuse for not having discovered it a month 


before when he made his inoculations was that the 


blood and virus used was from syphilitic patients in 
the hospital, and not from the plague patients, all of 
whom had been buried! The report made no mention 
of Dr. Peraza’s demands that the bodies be exhumed. 
Dr. Peraza was immediately released from jail by Presi- 
dential order, made director of the plague hospital, and 
specially decorated with honors. This was Castro’s 
method of indicating that he himself had been deceived 
as to the nature of the “mysterious illness.” Yet Castro 
had been informed, personally and privately, by a medi- 
cal man in whom he had confidence, early in the infee- 
tion, that it was the bubonic plague. 

Even now he would not specifically admit the truth. 
On April 18 he deereed the port of La Guayra closed 
and the city quarantined for fifteen days, the preamble 
to the decree being a gem of Castroan diplomacy: 

“Whereas, For the past month there has become ap- 
parent in the city of La Guayra a disease, the nature and 
character of which has not accurately been determined, 
exhibiting symptoms unknown to medical science; and, 

“Whereas, The opinion up to the present is that the 
disease is of the nature of an inflammatory fever accom- 
panied by tubercles of various magnitude; and, 

“Whereas, During the space of thirty days there have 
been found hardly twelve cases, with three deaths; and, 

“Whereas, Until the disease or class of epidemic has 
been exactly determined, it is unknown to the roster of 
infections; be it decreed,” and so on. 

What an “inflammatory fever accompanied by tuber- 
cles of various magnitude” may mean, only a soothsayer 
could interpret. It suggests a pleasing mixture of rheu- 
matism, malaria, and galloping consumption. As for 
the “hardly twelve cases, with three deaths,” there had 
been, from the best indications, upward of one hundred 
deaths, and no one knows how many: cases. La Guayra 
became a shut-off city. Gangs of stevedores were set 
to work burning houses, flooding the streets with oil, 
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and transporting the sick to the lazaretto. A resident 
of La Guayra who had been unable to get away was 
awakened one night by rats trooping over his bed. 
They had been driven out of their haunts by fire and 
were “running the roofs.” In the morning he found 
three of the visitors dead on the floor. All showed the 
bubonic swellings. 


Isolating the Consul 
Potente B BOUT this time it: was rumored that 
5 there had been a death from the pest 
in the American Consulate. The Con- 
A » sul, it was said with satisfaction, was 
to be “isolated,” which meant that he 
was to be taken to the lazaretto. Once 
at the lazaretto he would, presumably, 
cease to trouble, and La Guayra could 
continue, peacefully and poisonously, to keep open port, 
for few, if any, of the “isolated” returned to the outer 
world. Not improbably it was some rumor of the isola- 
tion project which led Mr. Moffat to immure himself upon 
the American soil of the Consulate, and there, in the 
absence of his servants, who had been discharged, to live 
alone for several days, cooking his own meals with what 
little food he could obtain. On May 23 a United States 
gunboat took him away, the Government having been un- 
able to communicate with him. Immediately, the “trouble- 
maker” having departed, Castro declared La Guayra an 
open port, certifying it free of disease. Within a very 
few days another death from the “infermidad misterioso” 
failed of concealment, and the news went forth that the 
city was still infected. Not until then did the mer- 
chants join forces, raise a sum of money, and really 
purge the city. From beginning to end there were 
probably not less than four hundred deaths from bubonic 
plague in La Guayra. 

All this time President Castro, regardless of his na- 
tion’s oath, refrained from notifying the United States 
of the presence of bubonic plague. Not only did he 
refrain, but he used all measures to suppress the facts 





 , . + 


and the danger, deliberately imperiling other nations in 
the commercial interests of his own. Further than this, 
when a United States.Marine Hospital surgeon, a duly ac- 
credited representative of our Federal health service, took 
ship for Puerto Cabello to make a personal investigation 
of conditions there and elsewhere in Venezuela, Castro, 
arbitrarily and without right, forbade him to land. - The 
United States meekly accepted that, as it had accepted 
the violation of its official mail. Small wonder that 
President Castro believes our country to be in awe of 
his prowess. ; 

Bubonic plague is to-day rife in Venezuela. Though the 
oflicial mouthpieces are silent, there is no denial of its 
spread in and about Caracas. Any ship sailing from 
the country may carry it. I have no wish to pose as an 
alarmist. It seems to me highly improbable that New 
York should be, in any general sense, infected by bubonic 
plague from Venezuela or elsewhere. But a general in- 
fection is not essential to commercial disaster. A very 
few scattered cases might mean a quarantine against the 
port of New York, the cost of which would run literally 
to millions of dollars per week. And our Southern ports 
are not so protected by climate and conditions of life as 
is New York. Can New Orleans and Galveston feel safe 
when cargoes from infected Venezuela, and with the cargo 
rats, are landed upon their wharfs? Finally there is 
Panama, an ideal breeding-place for the “black death.” 
Should the infection become established there, should the 
medical authorities who have won the splendid victory 
over yellow fever and malaria be called upon to make 
the same fight against the bubonic plague germ, the proj- 
ect of building the canal might well be delayed for years. 
The Venezuelan peril is many-sided. So long as that 
nation conceals the existence of the pest, so long as it 
refuses to our diplomatic representatives or to our sci- 
entific emissaries the fullest and frankest information 
as to sanitary and hygienic conditions, it should, for our 
own safety, be regarded as an -infected country, and 
rigid quarantine be established and maintained against 
its ports. 
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The Election of 1908 


A Summary of the Significant Results—Taft’s Victory Over Bryan Nearly as Complete as That of Roosevelt Over 
Parker in 1904—Congress Still Strongly Republican and Cannon Promises Tariff Revision 
—Independence Shown in the Votes for Governors of Various States 


@ RYAN’S third defeat was one of 
the expected results. The poor 
showing of Debs was unexpected. 
Both can be explained by the 
wide, emphatic endorsement of 

Roosevelt’s policies and Roose 
H velt’s candidate. Mr. Taft made 
it plain at the beginning of his 





4 B > 





2 >» canvass that he was pledged to 
{pepe carry on President 

S campaign of regulation. In the 
outcome, he carried every State that Roosevelt carried in 
1904 with the exception of Nebraska, Nevada, ( olorado, 








Roosevelt’s 


Missouri and Maryland went Republican again, as they 
did in 1904. Otherwise the South stood “solid.” In the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast States, Taft’s plurali 
ties were only about half of what Roosevelt received in 
1904—his plurality of popular votes throughout the 


country was likewise about half that of Roosevelt The 
difference indicates the comparative strength of Bryan 
and Parker in such States as Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 


Missouri, Kansas, California, and Oregon. Kansas, for 
example, gave Roosevelt five times the plurality that she 
turned in for Taft. 

With a party as nearly united as it has been since 
1892 at his back, with former members of the Cleveland 


Cabinet actively campaigning for him, Mr. Bryan re 
ceived fewer electoral votes than in 1896 He was, in 
a number of States, notably weaker than his party 
John Johnson’s habit of carrying Minnesota undoubtedly 
helped him to keep that State Democratic as to the 
Governorship, and yet Bryan was decisively beaten In 
Ohio, reversing preelection propheci Judson Harmo 
Democrat, was elected Governor | urrie the 
State easily The stor was re] Indi 


1) 
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By J. M. OSKISON 


where Thomas R. Marshall was made Governor, and a 
Democratic Legislature, which will choose a successor to 
United States Senator Hemenway, elected. Again, in 
Michigan, Taft’s great plurality stands in contrast with 
the vote of Lawton T. Hemans, Democrat, against Gov 
ernor Warner. Two years ago John Burke, Democrat, 
was elected Governor of North Dakota, ostensibly because 
of bitter factional fighting among the Republicans. This 
time he was reelected, though Taft’s victory in North 
Dakota was easy 

As to the vote for President, the “doubtful” States 
remembered their traditions. New York rolled up a 
huge plurality for the Republican candidate; Ohio gave 
a comfortable plurality for Taft: Indiana voted for 
Taft; Wisconsin, for reasons touching the orthodoxy of 
Senator La Follette, had been classed as doubtful, but 
the result was reminiscent of Roosevelt’s huge plurality 
in 1904. Mr. Taft’s sincere assurance of loyalty to the 
Roosevelt policies kept in line States in the West, while 
a widely promulgated impression that, in spite of his 
promises, he would forget Roosevelt held Republican 
Eastern States like New York and New Jersey There 
was, indeed, so little vitality in the Bryan program, 
from the New York point of view, that Taft’s plurality 
in that State rose above the high mark set by Roosevelt 


four years ago. New York City, a normal, almost “hide 
bound,” Democratic stronghold, voted Republican for 
the first time since 1896. 

The state of mind of the average Democrat toward 
his candidate was expressed by the New York “World” 
the morning after the election. “Mr. Bryan’s overwhelm 
ing defeat.” it said, “is made the more significant by 

ison of Myr laft’s vulnerability General ird times 
i million workers out of employment business isturie 

sing cost of living, “an unparalleled disaffeetion of 


labor leaders,” unexpected loss of negro support, fac 
tional fights in New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a platform that was all but meaningless until elaborated 
by the speech of acceptance, and the resentment among 
a large class of independents against the President’s pre 
sumption in naming his political heir—these were the 
Republican candidate’s vulnerable points. Of course, in 
view of the result, the average Democrat thinks this is 
the end of Bryan. 


The Make-Up of Congress 


Potente BONGRESS will be strongly Republican. 

In the House, the figures will probably 

i be: Republicans, 217; Democrats, 174. 

C [his is a loss of fourteen for the ruling 

party. Speaker Cannon was returned 

by about his usual vote. It is taken 

A pee (9. for granted that he will be again chosen 

oo SS Speaker o he House, thoi gh he has rut 
peaker of th wh h } 

himself on record as wanting to pass the honor to some 

one else. Of the Speaker’s close associates, Tawney, Dal 

zell, and Payne are returned, as are Bartholdt of Mis 

souri, Madden of Illinois, and Crumpacker of Indiana. 

Hepburn of Iowa was beaten, and Victor Murdock of Kan 


sas, Who made his canvass on the one issue of Cannonism, 


was reelected. Overstreet of Indiana is lost to the Cannon 
forces. In character, the House is unchanged. In spite 
of this, however, Mr. Cannon predicted that tariff revision 
would be one of the first subjects tackled by the Sixty 
first Congress. ‘To reassure the timid, however, the 
Speaker promised such a revision as would not halt 
production” or lower wages 

lhe complexion of the Senate is, of course, unchange 
\ Democrat will succeed Hemenway in Indiana, and Ge 
ernor Chamberlain, a Democrat, will succeed Fulton 
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Oregon. Credited to the progressives among the new Re- 
publican Senators will be Bristow of Kansas, Jones of 
Washington, Cummins of Iowa, and Crawford of South Da- 
kota. What will be done in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Connecticut, and California it is impossible to predict, 
though the opport unities for beneficent changes are great. 

Of the State results, the victory of Hughes in New 
York was perhaps the most popular. A strong, well- 
backed campaign was waged against him by interests 
as diverse as the race-track followers and the anti 
osteopaths. Mr. Chanler, the present Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor, Whose election two years ago was an indication 
of the State’s Democratic leaning, was his opponent, and 
behind him were ranked the noisy “Personal Liberty 
League” and a formidable body of so-called business men 
who have resented Governor Hughes’s firm stand for 
law enforcement and the regulation of public utilities. 
A plurality of about 70,000 and the defeat of two of 
the three “race-track” State Senators who stood for 
reelection show how effective the country-wide praise of 
Hughes was. His success, too, was another Roosevelt 
achievement, for the President had insisted strongly 
upon his nomination, and at the close of the campaign 
the heavy fire of the National Committee was turned 
upon New York State. 

The choice for Governor of Deneen in Illinois, of Johnson 
in Minnesota, and of Hadley in Missouri were real tri- 
umphs of independence. Connecticut neglected an oppor- 
tunity—George R. Lilley, elected Governor, is a machine 
Republican. Another lost opportunity was that in New 
Hampshire, where Henry B. Quinby, the candidate of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, squeezed in as Governor. 

The figures in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Texas indicated a rapidly growing Republican strength 
in the “solid South.” Maryland’s popular vote was 
cast for Taft; but the vote is so close as to recall 
the seant 51 which Roosevelt received in 1904. Decid- 
edly unexpected was the failure of the Socialist Party 
to increase its vote radically. In New York City the 
total was approximately the same as in 1904; in Chi 
cago there was a heavy loss. Socialists say that the 
vote in Chicago four years ago was abnormal, since the 
election of 1904 followed the meat strike so closely. 
Morris Hillquit, the Socialist leader in New York and 
a candidate for Congress, ran only one hundred votes 
ahead of Debs in his district, and was beaten by Repre- 
sentative Goldfogle, the Tammany candidate. Nowhere 
did Hearst’s Independence Party seem to show any par- 
ticular strength. Hisgen’s considerable vote in Massa- 
chusetts was a personal tribute. 

As usual,.the “labor vote” failed to detach itself from 
the mass and march over to the support of either party 
en bloc. Mr. Gompers supported Bryan, though he made 
no serious attempt to “deliver the labor vote” to him. 
The one definite fight Mr. Gompers made was upon Can- 
non in the Eighteenth Illinois District, and it seemed to 
have no effect. 

For the first time, Bryan carried his own precinct. 























Table Showimg Division of the Electoral 
Vote for the Last Four Campaigns 
| 1908 1904 1900 1896 | 
| 
R D R D R. D m | &. 1 
} | 
Alabama... 1 11 11 | 1! | 
Arkansas . . 9 9 ta! 8 | 
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Forty minutes before the polls closed William 
H. Taft, the President-elect, cast his vote in a 
plumbing shop in the Second Ward of Cincinnati 











With an automobile for a basket, a balloon 
soared two hours at Indianapolis, October 30. 
The owners returned in the car with the balloon 

















The gliding-machine flight of Laurence J. Lesh, the sixteen-year-old boy, 
just before he fell and broke his leg at Morris Park, New York, November 3 
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Unveiling the Harrison Monument in Indianapolis on October 27 




















r. Parkhurst: The Gadfly of New Yor 


The Man Who Wilfully Destroyed His Prestige and Influence of 1894 in 
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Order to Stay True to Type 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


HARLES HENRY PARKHURST has been pastor 

of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church since 
1880. He became president in 1891 of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime. In February, 1892, he preached 
a denunciatory sermon that made him a national figure. 
He charged the city officials with corruption. He fol- 
lowed this sermon with personal investigations and a 
series of sermons, and published statements on the preva- 
lence of open and police-protected vice throughout the 
city. As the direct result of his activity the Lexow 
Committee was appointed. It laid bare the definite 
and widespread system of police protection for vice in 
return for money payments. In November, 1894, Tam- 
many Hall was defeated as the result of these revela- 
tions, and Mayor Strong elected. This reform victory 
was conceded to be the single-handed work of Dr. Park- 
hurst. Through his society he continued for fourteen 
years to point out that either the existent laws should 
be enforced or else changed to more liberal laws that 
could be enforced. On November 10 he resigned from the 
presidency of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 


(“If you kill me, you will not easily find another like 
me, who, if I may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, 
am a sort of gadfly given to the state by the God.”— 
The Apology of Socrates.) 

a g @ LONE of clergymen, all New York 
City is aware of Dr. Parkhurst. 
P And he is so intensely metropoli- 
tan as to be a figure of national 
size. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s appeal is to 
the soul of man. He has no com- 

} . pelling personal magnetism. He 
e y> can never win easy friends by 
a myriad of little personal fa- 
vors. His appeal is to the 
highest elements in man’s make-up, to those alone. 
There will always be a thousand thousand men who 
do not care for such an appeal. And not only that. 
Even the men who care will now and again tire of 
such an appeal. 

Dr. Parkhurst feels New York at a hundred points 
of contact. He has submitted a sensitive, highly wrought 
organism to the torrential life of the city. With all its 
engines it has racked him and torn from him a ery— 
now for the blasphemy of some stanch New England 
verity and now for the overthrow of a scholarly Puritan 
habit. The fierce blind rush of the Wall Street life, 
the prevalence of divorce, the growth of the imperial- 
istic spirit, the decay of the churches—all these things 
have made him writhe, and the reaction has expressed 
itself in piercing English. 

The people have never failed to hear those cries, so 
poignant has been the gift of expression. For sixteen 
years, forty or fifty times a year, the newspapers of 
the United States have reported the utterance of the 
wounded spirit, and then hurled themselves with edi 
torial fury on the utterance. 

“When it is given a private citizen, not holding any 
office under the Government,” said ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
former Police Commissioner of New York, “to be the 
mainspring in the mightiest revolution in municipal 
politics ever seen on this continent, when it is given to 
that man to accomplish more to elevate the moral tone 
in a city than has ever been done by a private indi 
vidual in the country, come well or ill, he may be satis 
fied with his work, and it is right that we make him 
feel that we appreciate what he has done. It is refresh 
ing to find conscience combined with common sense. | 
wish I could inoculate some of the combination into 
some other people. When I began to enforce the law, 
persons said: ‘Don’t do that; Parkhurst will soon be 
asking everything of you.’ As a matter of fact, he has 
never asked anything.” 

The man on the sidewalk has commonly sneered at 
him, the prosperous business man has disliked him, and 
the church people have ignored him. ‘The New York 
“Times” has asked, editorially, how much longer he is 
to be permitted to remain in the pulpit. 

What has turned almost hysterical enthusiasm into 
biting criticism? ‘Ihe answer can be given in a sentence. 
Dr. Parkhurst destroyed his influence in order that he 
might be true to his vision. The city lost a leader to 
gain a prophet. 

Five factors have combined to make the general public 
antagonistic to Dr. Parkhurst: 

1. His criticism of public officials—particularly of 
Roosevelt. 

2. An austerity of utterance, on occasion, that does 
injustice to his qualities of sympathy. 

3. An aggressive, belligerent attitude toward cor 
ruption. 

4. His 1892 visits to disorderly houses to secure 
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evidence. 

5. His annual newspaper interviews on sailing to 
Europe and on his return 

Now these five are merely expressions of his supreme 
endowment—moral eatnestness. From the day, seven 
teen years ago, when he realized that the city is full of 
impurity that makes decent living hard for the young 
men, he has been continuously on fire, and he will be 
His sermons of this year have 


impassioned till he dies 
more central fire in them than those of any preceding 


year of his life 
14 


And the antagonism he arouses is not because a lack 
of balanced judgment has been shown at a given situa- 
tion, but because a moral challenge has been thrown 
down. + 

The public have resented his interviews given out 
just before sailing for Europe each summer and on his 
return from Kurope. “Why leave the city to stew in its 
own rot for four months if things are so bad?” 

I think there is distinct justification for the feel- 
ing. I think these interviews have been a mistake 
of judgment. But the interviews are merely ex- 
cesses of the same untamable earnestness that has 
kept Dr. Parkhurst striking at the paid alliance be- 
tween vice and the police for seventeen years. He 
wants the public to know that municipal life is still 
a battleground. 

On November 27, 1894, he said: “I wonder if you 
know that, notwithstanding the Lexow investigation and 
the vote of November 6, the Police Department, all the 
way through, is just exactly as rotten to-night as it was 
three years ago.” 

On November 8, 1903, he achieved the most famous 
phrase of his career—the imperishable “lid.” 

“Oh, yes, that was great preaching on Tuesday. God 
took the lid off of hell, and let us smell some of the 
smoke that ascends forever and ever.” 

One, of his excellencies is the literary treatment of 
current events. Like Pliny sitting by Vesuvius and 
writing of its upheaval and infernal glory, Dr. Park- 
hurst records in undying English the glare of the under- 
world of New York, its eruptions and lava-lakes. Thus, 
on October 25, 1903, he said of the Tammany revelations 
volunteered by Mr. Devery: 

“One of the most hopeless and blackest of the entire 
brood has consented temporarily to play the office of an 
angel of light, and is daily holding the criminal gang 
and its criminal chief on the anxious seat and publicly 
laying his own dirty finger on the moral griminess of 
the gang, and in the audience of the people vociferating 
salient chapters of the coy and hidden life of his late 
accomplices.” 

I never know, in going of a Sunday, as I have been 
going for sixteen years, to what new reach that day 
he will push his command of language, and to what 
heroism of action he will drive his fragile organism. 
It may be a meditation on Sorrow, set in a poetic minor 
key, like one of Christina Rossetti’s poems. It may be 
a _ triumphant affirmation of the Life Everlasting and 
the onward march of the human soul. It may be a call 
to arms for the young men in a city. [| only know that 
he has the gift of utterance, that his preaching is a call 
to righteousness. 

The appeal to public opinion is totally different from 
the appeal to the spiritual life of men. It is through 
public opinion. that legislative action is obtained, and 
that definite concrete gains to the community are se- 
cured. The man who can continuously appeal to public 
opinion to back up his actions, and enact into law his 
remedial suggestions, must be of hearty, good-natured 
physique, a master of legitimate compromise, and one 
able to work side by side with all sorts of persons. 
Above all, he must have the gift of suppression. He 
must never speak the flaming word that leaps from the 
angered mood. 

A Higher Critic 

a Le ASTER of the other mood is Dr. Park- 
? hurst, who speaks out the truth as he 
knows it of every man, and of events 
M » «as they shape themselves. He brings 
men and things into the presence of 
the soul. His appeal is only to the 
a {3 spiritual nature. His criticism is that 
- we of a heart that is grieved because 
despite has been done to holiness. 

The types are not interchangeable. To lose either 
would be to retard race progress. 

And if it should be asked why the prophet can not 
withhold himself from criticism, that apparently im 
pedes some definite work of partial merit, the reply will 
be found in an ancient volume that reads: 

“Some one will say: ‘Yes, Socrates, but can not you 
hold your tongue, and then you may go into a foreign 
city, and no one will interfere with you?’ If I tell you 
that this would be a disobedience to a divine command, 
and therefore that.I can not hold my tongue, you will 
not believe that I am serious.” 

The paid alliance between vice and the police force 
was the situation which Dr. Parkhurst wished to burn 
in upon the community. Never at any time has he ex 









ploited theories upon the social evil. His views upon 
Sunday saloon opening are liberal. 
On May 28, 1892, he said: “There is collusion between 


the Police Department and the criminal classes, and a 
money consideration is given to the police for their com 
plaisance. That is the nub of all my work.” 

And here enters the fascinating and perplexing fact 
that in your moral crusade, instead of having all or 
most of your good people on one side and unalloyed vice 
on the other, what you actually have are the tempo- 
rarily aroused prosperous classes on one side and “God’s 
common people” on the other side 


The proc lamation of the elear-eut line of -severance 
between right and wrong is invaluable as an awakening 
force Iteration of the paid allianee between vice and 


the police force, and therefore between viee and politics, 
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drives men to reme- 
dial action. But such 
remedial action in the 
end will not come 
from our high-minded 
business men. 

“After me, cometh 
a builder.” 

And with Dr. Park- 
hurst, one feels he has 
lacked a complete response and has suffered a limita- 
tion of power because of the make-up of his church 
membership. It is a Presbyterian church of intellectu- 
ally conservative and wealthy city persons—prosperous 
business men, physicians, corporation lawyers. Their 
response is admirable in material ways. The church is 
in excellent financial condition. They build him a large 
structure for his East Side mission. They give forty 
thousand dollars at one collection when he asks it. They 
have stood by him as a church when his utterances were 
angrily disputed through forty-five States. 





Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 














An Intellect on Fire 





Rea. & 278 UT great preaching has rarely been done 
9 p to that sort of audience. Spurgeon’s 


congregation was of a quite other sort. 
“Not to the rich, not to the mighty,” 
was it that Moody and Beecher came. 
| “Simple people, who carry in their hearts 
S$ a desire for mere goodness” have been 

the backbone and structural upholding 
of passionate religious work. Now, I am bound to say, 
after an occasional attendance of sixteen years, and an 
unbroken attendance of three years, that the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church is no church for ‘simple 
people.” The unfailingly crowded morning congregation 
of 980 to 990 persons is, to be sure, nearly half composed 
of strangers. But these are drawn from eyery portion 
of the United States. They are not the great homeless 
body of resident New Yorkers. A sailor from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, a Boston school-teacher, a com- 
mercial traveler, a Glasgow official and his wife—these, 
for instance, have been successive occupants of my pew. 
That is a matter of national newspaper reputation. 

But the feeling will not down that his sermons at 
their best are almost unrelated to his audience. The 
reaction of this upon the preacher has been to make 
him preach at times with a subconsciousness of failure 
and impotence, as if he knew that there was a waste of 
the Holy Ghost. 

But by this same lack of the reciprocal relationship 
on the highest level between him and his hearers there 
has been inwrought a change upon his genius, so that 
the very absence of response has sharpened and intensi- 
fied his preaching gift. An easy emotional reciprocity, 
such as mob orators enjoy, between the speaker and the 
audience, might have stopped him short in the quest for 
truth. 

His preaching, at its best, passes out of the realm of 
criticism and denunciation and the snapping epigram 
into an untroubled air. His greatest sermons are 
preached from such texts as “From Everlasting to Ever- 
lasting, Thou art God,” “This is Life Eternal.” In 
preaching such sermons, his voice changes from the 
strong, almost strident, notes of his denouncing moods 
to a low, winning tone that can be heard only a few 
pews away. The mood of these utterances: is not only 
an intimation of immortality, it is an assurance of 
immortality. 

A living intellect, whose normal function is destruc 
tive analysis, has pushed through to the heights of real 
ity, has gone on and on to the light. No one who has 
heard him understandingly at these times can doubt that 
we have in New York a prophet as authentic as any of 
the line of Enoch. The struggle has passed into har 
mony, the style has lost its asperity. He gives human 
life a significance that is thrilling. 

He once said of Carlyle’s “French Revolution”: “1 
feel that the man who wrote that book was crazy. I 
don’t mean that he was insane. I mean that he was on 
fire, all the way through, for every sentence.” 

True of Carlyle, for all his life, and true of Dr. 
Parkhurst, in all his actions and words. He is a 
great intellect on fire. Sometimes it scorches, some 
times it burns, and in supreme moments it becomes 
a clear light. 

He sees the onward march of the soul, how the indi 
vidual spirit-life gropes and flutters, but comes from 
God and goes to God, and grows because of the blind 
struggle, and wins a higher music because of the agony, 
and feeds itself and is nourished on the very problems 
it does not solve. 

[ do not know a more gallant spectacle than that of 
this man, Sunday by Sunday, preaching with more fire 
than ever he preached with. 

Without the oratorical equipment, with no voice, and 
a slight body, he has been told off to sound the advance 
of the race. It is as if an invalid were driven by the 
inner urge to become a pioneer, to break into a fresh 
zone, and from a sick bed to sight the new mountains 
and beyond them the sea. In human words, he has to 
report to a cynical city the set of the deep-sea currents 
and the drift of the constellations 

explosively, he chants the happenings of the world 
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behind the veil. and reeords the flashes. more frequent 
each month, reflected from the sea of light 
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A Russian Jew from the Ghetto **making good” on the land Students of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School in Woodbine sorting strawberries 
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The Jew as Farmer S és 
By BERNARD GORIN 4 





a Z8NLESS thorough and wise measures 

P are swiftly taken in our larger cities, 
particularly New York, the next 
twenty-five years will see conditions of 
population congestion so much worse 
than the present as to be appalling. 
{§ Dark rooms, three or more occupants 
& in thousands of single rooms, crowded 
factories, tubercular sweatshops, are a few of the al 
ready entrenched evils of city life in the lower and the 
upper East Side. 

To establish the East Side Jew immigrant as a farmer 
is a form of relief work that should receive wide pub 
licity and aid. It means working at prevention of vile 
conditions in place of surface relief. 

The photographs on this page show vividly but 
with entire truth the two sorts of life for the immi 
grant—the city life and the country life. It is the 
jammed and chattering East Side street, noisome with 
stale vegetables, as a residence section, against a little 
house of his own, with a garden and space to live. It 
is 3,500 human beings on a single block, with the gutter 
for the children’s playground, as balanced against a per 4 
sonal acre’ where the “kiddies” can hang a swing from ; 
the apple tree—untroubled by automobiles and lager beer 
wagons and trolley cars. 

‘The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
first Jewish agricultural colony in South Jersey saw 
the Jew well established as a farmer. ‘The colony was 
founded in May, 1882, shortly after the first anti-Jewish 
riots in Russia, and was named Alliance in honor of 
the “Alliance Israelite Universelle” of France, which 
furnished the funds for its foundation. 

‘The first settlers numbered twenty-five families. They 
were pioneers in every sense, as the soil allotted them 
was overgrown with serub-oak, stunted pine, and bush. 
Each settler received fifteen acres of land and, for his 
family, a house, consisting of two rooms and a cellar. 
For this the farmer was to pay $350 within ten years’ 
time. For the first nine months each family received 
from eight to twelve dollars a month. After that the 
new farmers had to shift for themselves. It was hard 
going for the early years, and some returned perma 
nently to city life. But when the tide turned, and a 
living flowed in from the soil, people began to come out 
from the cities and throw in their lot on the land. 
Communities sprang up near Alliance: among them 
Norma, Garton Road, Carmel, Rosenhayn, and Broth 
mansville. ‘These are Jewish communities, with 350 
farmers, a total of land from 8,000 to 9,000 acres, valued 
at over $400,000, and personal property valued at 
$100,000. The indebtedness of the combined colonies 
would amount to about twenty-five per cent. 

Most of these several hundred South Jersey Jewish 
farmers were ignorant of agriculture when they started 
Their task has not been easy, but the rewards are good 
health, a farm and stock, and an assured livelihood 
There is the instance of a man who used to be a tailor 
in New York City and on borrowed money bought his 
farm in Alliance. To-day his income ranges from $1,500 
to $1,800 a year. The farming is nearly all truck-farming 

Another and similar colony is that of Woodbine, New 
Jersey, one hour distant by train from the communities 
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Loading clover hay—students of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School at work 
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clover Sor hay 


just described. The farmers here have had a severe 
struggle, as the soil is very poor, and there is no neat 
market. But the agricultural hardships were in part 
overcome by changing the economic basis to that of an 
industrial community And we have in Woodbine a 
borough of over two thousand persons, with a purely 
Jewish local government Lifted out of sweatshops and 


rear tenements, the people are happier in the pure ait 
and decent environment than in Ghetto life, and they 
are not mortgaging the future with weakness and dis 
































ease. The farmers here have, of course. no easy time 
But the advantages are real, in spite of the hard, unre 
mitting toil. There is an agricultural school in which 
from fifty to sixty Jewish young men receive a two-veat 
free course in practical and scientific farming Farm life versus-the Ghetto. Any one of a thousand East Side street push-cart litter. bad air. bad food 
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San Francisco, November 1, 1908 

To Editor CoLiieR WEEKLY who have 
been frequently nominated to be 
President by loving Japanese sub- 
seribers; but he must refuse such 
jobs, thank you, because too busy 
with ink-pen—and he would rather 
write than be President, 

Hon. Mr. Str:— 
~RALECTION DAY 
SO are now within 
short gasp of 
here & all Japa- 
nese Schoolboys 
of my acquaint- 
anceship are 
running back 
and forthly. 
Symptoms of 
tense patriot- 
ism for them. I. Anazuma, Japanese 
barber, have pasted in window-pain of 
his shave store 2 portraits of fat & fa- 
mous Americans. On one portrait he 
have wrote following description in 
Japanese : 

“HON. WM. JENNY BRYAN 
“He Will Deliver the Nation out of 
Peril.” 

On other fat portrait he have wrote: 
HON. WM. H. TAFT 


“He Will Deliver the Goods out of 
Kindness.” 
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1 were a-standing by sidewalk making 
eye-glances at them 2 sweet portraits & 
choosing which to vote for (if Yellow 
Peril could do so, thank you) when 
uply come Arthur Kickahajama with 
sad-dogged expression of dizzy heart. 

“Hashimura Togo,” he unpack, “why 
you gaz at them 2 Presidents with rap- 
ture of ears?” 

“Soon one will be elected,” IT apply. 
“& then troubles of this Kingdom will 
be all over.” 

“Over!!” dib Arthur Kickahajama 
for shreeeh. “Over!!!” He make 
thrills of knuckles which are sure sym- 
bol of allepeptick fits. 

Then he drag from interior pocket of 
coat some rippings from newspaper- 


























**Why you gaz at them 2 Presidents with 


rapture of ears?” 


press which he read me with hearse 
voice, From “Daily Hoot.” violently 
conservative Republickan paper, he 
read as following: 


‘If Bryan are elected ruin will be 
enjoyed everywheres. Heaven are ex 
pected to fall any minute. Corn will 
refuse to grow in Kansas & National 
Guard will be called out to make it do 
so. In South niggers will. be darker 
& more lynched. Hens will neglect to 
surrender their eggs. America will be 
considerably cursed. Election of Hon. 
sryan should be cause of great national 
funeral.’ ” 


“So glad to hear this in time,” I 
riggle. “llerefore I shall vote for Hon. 
Taft if 1 could.” 


Arthur for glum read following edi 


torial from “Daily Riot,” seriously 
Democratick hand-organ: 


‘If Taft are elected America will 
quit. Common People will be scrunched 
by downtroddery. 
ceive hourly chops by ax. 
appear everywheres riding in automo 
biles. Daily excursions to Siberia will 
be enjoyed by masses. Right 
of free speeches will be denied to Henry 
Watterson & bloodshed must therefore 


Truth will also re 
Kings will 


Groans. 


ensue. Patriots will grunt with de 
ranged hair. Election of Hon. Taft 
should be cause of great national 


mourning.’ ” 


Letters of 


a Japanese Schoolboy 


XL—Election Day 
By HASHIMURA TOGO 














“O! sweethearted Mrs. Madam, I enjoy a 


brainache this morning, thank you” 


“So sad!” say Arthur, “America 
must therefore go to complete doggly 
smitthrine on date of Nov. 3.” 

“Are they no way to escape this?” | 
alarm with face. 

“Only one,” commute Arthur. ‘‘Per- 
hapsly Bluejean V. Debs might be 
elected by mistake.” 


M R. EDITOR, I go way from Arthur 
1 full of damp thoughts about 
Election Day. I go to grassy yard of 
Mrs. Lusy Macdonald, 286 pounds com- 
plete gentleness, and there | work my 
job assisting shrubbage to grow for 
$1.10 daily payment. My dog O-Fido 
company me there & are entirely use- 
less, as usual. While I are to work 
soothing her lawn with rakes I are con 
tinually thinking for selfish brain: “If 
I merely had. 1 day lie-off from work 
I might do something to save America.” 
So [I wish I could & O-Fido agree with 
snubbed tail. 

Soonly come Mrs. Lusy Macdonald in 
dainty pink rapper which look like 3 
queens. Angelick expressions for her. 

“Togo,” she say-it, “have you got 
ill to look so languish?” 

“QO! sweethearted Mrs* Madam, I en 
joey a brainache this morning, thank 
you,” are complain from me. “Could | 
not obtain a lie-off from work, thanks 
so much, please?” 

“Why so you require such a lie-off?” 
are burst from her. 

“With sufficient leisure I might save 
America,” I mention. 

“Such worthy thought!” she relish. 
“Therefore you are permitted 1 day lie 
off from rakish labors on lawn.” 

I make back-away with humbel bows. 
O-Fido do somewhat simlar. When we 
arrive to gate-post Mrs. Lusy Macdon 


ald exclam for sweetness: 

“How you shall spent this day of idle 
enjoyment, please?” 

“[ shall spent it in worrying about 
the ruin of America which should occur 
on Nov. 3,” are fuss | make & do a 
vanish. O-Fido do same way. 

So | go to street corner & set on 
water-plog to enjoy sorrow without in 
terrupt. O-Fido devote time smelling 
rats which is not there under pavement. 

Near off by lamp-post I see several 
carpenter-mans at work in middle of 
street a-building 1 tiny house of deli 
cious sheet-iron. It were a awful tem 
porary-looking struxure of 6 x 10 archi 
texure. 


Pretty soonly long come one Hon. 
Police by name Paul Smutz who get my 
affection by arrest of Bunkio Sagucehi 
for gin-drunk. I are a proud acquaint 
anceship to this hero. 

‘Such oddy house!” I say-it with 


points to place what them carpenter 
“What you ¢ ill 
such a eabin in American language 7’ 

“That house,” Say Hon 
called a Pole.” 


“It do not look like a Pole in appear 


mans was a-building. 


Police, “are 


anee.”’ | otter. ‘To Japanese Schoolboy 


it look more like a penitentiary for 
white rabbits.” 

“So wicked thought!” say Hon. Po 
lice with buttons That tiny house to 
which you now look at are Palladium of 
American Liberty 

What do 


Palladium?” are next question for me 


Americans do in such a 


“They votes for Presidents,” ollicute 
Hon. Smutz with helmet. 

“So happy!” I say-it. “Tt them tiny 
doll-eabins Presidents is manufactured 
by ballet-box every 4 years! Were 
Pres. Roosevelt made in a little tin 
cottage like that?” 

“Absolutely similar,” snuggest that 
coply man. 

“I are surprised he did not burst it!” 
are notation for me. 

Silences by Hon. Police. Waggish sig- 
nals by O-Fido. 

“How could Hon. Taft be accommo- 
dated in such a toy temple?” are intelli- 
gent query | make. 

“Fat Candidates gets slim votes in 
some districts,” complain he. 

“What makes Americans more freer 
than any other kingdom?” T ask-it be- 
cause Hon. Smutz are not yet savage. 

“Americans is more freer because 
they are permitted to vote,” compute 
them official. 

“So happy Americans!” [ snagger. 
“How free they should all feel going to 
Pole on Nov. 3 eeeh with a ballet in his 
hand to vote it!” 

“They should, but do they?” 
he with club. “Many Americans make 
long journeys in Election Day to es 
cape that Palladium of Liberty.” 

“Could they feel free without that 
sweet privelage?” I require. 

“They feel most free when they forget 
it.” he dub. “I prove this by following 
tabloid statistick : 

“1—Out of eech 3 Americans only | 
Registers. 

“2—Out of eech 3 who Registers only 
1 Votes. 

“3—Out of eech 3 who Votes only 1 
eares who is Elected.” 

“How shocky!” I gasp. “By such 
sinful statistick America must be going 
to doggly bowwow!” (Howels from 
O-Fido. ) 

“Can not some patriots do something 
to make more votes for Election Day ?”’ 
are next queery I ask. 

“Many of them do,” say he. ‘Many 
persons votes 5 or 6 times eech election 
to make fatter ballet-box.” 

“Such noble patriots should recieve 
at least 1 Carnegie meddle,” | lapse. 

“They should, but do they?” are re- 
“There will be much glad 


revoke 


pose he Say. 


ness of rejoicing sho6t off in this Hon. 
City for Election Night,” he add for in- 
formation. 

“T read by newspaper this morning 
how Election of 


either Candidates 


7. Y 
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sional fights to make everybody com- 
pletely cheerful. Fire-engines go by to 
some joyful blaze. Telegrams arrive. 
Romp-girls dance along with  tickle- 
feathers. Then O!! Portrait of Future 
President are flashy to- screen. Bells 
go off confused by whissles & drumcore 
exploded by throats of 1,000,000 yalling 
Americans.” 

“And what next?” I enquire patiently. 

“Following this,” say Hon. Paul 
Smutz, heroic Police, “following this 
are complete silence for 4 years.’ 

And he depart off to catch an exces- 
sive automobile what done a crime. 


uo 
5 
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N R. Editor, it will require more 

than. explosions to awake Hon. 
Washington from sweet sleep which will 
go on for next 4 years. When Asso- 
ciated Press hears slight shock along 
Patomac it will not be sounds of enrest 
—it will be merely snores from happy 
Congressmen. By time this loving let- 
ter are theré in your post-oflice White 
House furniture are already preparing 
to be sat on by another kind of Person. 
Perhapsly he will be a bigger man, but 
I bet my bootware he will not cover 
so many places at once. In Ececutive 
Offices a new Voice will kind of quivver 
& litter .through corridors which is 
used to being cracked by a Real Racket. 
In Aunty Room outside will set distin 
guished statesmans in awful neat rows 
with eyebrows full of Thought and 
nothing else. Gentleman Inside may 
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** Another doubtful State has gone Re- 
publickan, as usual” 

would be cause for 
mourning,” I reckon. 

“You read the wrong 
Hon. Smutz. “When announcement of 
new President are made entire lid will 
be removed from America & 4th of July 
will shoot through. What patriots are 
not already in saloons will be tied to 
vether in magnificent blockade on streets 
mixed with brass bands, tin-horning, 
full dinner-pails, Glad-It’s-Over March 
ing Clubs, automobile axidents & other 
demonstrations of peaceful banzai. Mu 


great 


paper,” say 


sick-waggons will occasionally sonter by 
with all office-seekers trying to get on 


at once. Maddy yalls from crowd when 


eech newspaper bulletin-board announce 
that another doubtful State has gone 


Republickan. as usual. Rockets. Ocea 


national: 
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Treaties will be made in sieeky, gum- 





slipper manner 


say, “Preyaricatorius ugly lyre!” now 
& then, but sound of this curse will be 
less hearty than of yore-time. 

And in that Crowd Outside following 
sweet faces will be missing: 

1—Shaggy Pete, Louisiana guide. 

2—Harvard football captain. 

3—Mrs. O’Rafferty, mother of 6 twins. 
4—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

5—Spike MeGhoul, heavyweight swat. 

é—Charles Seribbler & Sons. 

7—Duke De Buzzi and staff. 
8—Nero, famous trick elephant from 
Hippodrome. 

Them features, Mr. Editor, will be 
seriously lacking. Cabinet will come 
together occasionally for slight confap, 
but it will seem quiet like directors’ 
meeting of Ice Trust. Treaties will be 
made in sneeky gum-slipper manner. 
Panama Canal will be finished & no- 
body know it. New President of Amer 
ica might declare war between U. S. 
and Germany with less dramatick 
effect than Hon. Roosevelt got by chas 
ing 3 boys off from White House steps. 

Next 4 years will be healthy climate 
for old persons & delicate children. 
People will live longer but not so much. 
And what will happen to us in 1912? 
Hon. Nick Longworth will explain 
with American eye-wink! 

Thou, too, climb on the Ship of State, 
Climb on, O happy Candidate! 
tnd favored Nations shall pro 


claim 

The deeds of You who draq to ay 
fame 

Your good-for-nothing Running 
Wate! 


Hoping you are entirely aware, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO 
S.P.—Banzai! America fleet 
reach Tokyo and international 
friendship are glued together by 
sticky ceremonies. Most sweet 
est exercise of all was when them 
10,000 
sing, “Hail Columbia, Jappy 
land!” . Se id 


Japanese school-children 
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N THE bull-ring at Juarez, 
l El Paso, Texas, on October 
18 last, there was held a fight 
between a bull and a tiger. 
According to the newspaper re- 
ports, the animals, which were 
locked in an iron cage, fought 
fiercely. The bull, although 
hampered by lack of space, 
finally despatched the tiger; 
not, however, until he was him- 
self wounded so seriously that 
he will die. Thousands of peo- 
ple paid admissivn and saw the 
bloody, brutal spectacle. The 
Mexican officials made no effort 
to stop it. A similar fight was 
held in France last summer, 
and some of its phases are 
shown in the photographs 
printed on this page. ‘The 
battle was arranged by some 
Frenchmen of Marseilles, who 
built a large circular iron cage 
on a private estate near that 
city because the police authori 
ties had refused to give permission for a public exhibition. 
About a hundred people were admitted and several hundred 
more looked on from neighboring roofs and treetops. Two 
Sumatra tigers and one Spanish bull were the principal actors 
The tigers, however, according to the report of a French jour 
nalist who was a spectator, were not in fighting mood on that 
day. The first one made a feeble attempt at seizing the bull 
by the neck, but the latter tossed him away, and thereafter the 
tiger crouched against the iron bars as far away from his 
opponent as possible. The bull, too, apparently had enough, 
for he remained calmly in the center of the cage. Attendants 
waved red flags, but the bull did not seem to be interested in 
these. Then they tried to start up the tiger by poking him 
with sharp sticks, setting off firecrackers under him, and 
squirting him with seltzer-water siphons. The tiger merely 
changed his position, displaying a certain ill-humor toward 
the humans who were tormenting him, but showing no inten 
tion of bothering the bull who was not annoying him. It was 





















































The tiger tries to get 
out of the arena 




















































































































The tiger has had all he wants of the bull's horns 





then decided to let the second tiger in. lhis one approached 
the bull, but after having his paw hooked by the bull’s horn 
he went speedily to join the other of his kind. There was great 


dissatisfaction among the spectators on account of the refusal 
of the animals to fight, and the management promised another 
fight for the next day. Scarcely, however, had the bull been . 
returned to the stable, says the French journalist, when the : T ‘ ht 


police took it into their heads to take the part ol the peace 

















ful animals as against the ferocious onlookers. They broke , | jens Ga 97 
into the arena, drove out the spectators, and arrested the ] i. : - . Ce = R 
organizers of the sport, who protested vehemently against . 

this invasion of a private domain. Nevertheless, they were 

irried off to the police station. The animals, remarks 





e French journalist, which did not want to fight, did 
ot fight, but they saw men quarreling among themselves, 
ind that at least may have given them some pleasure. The bull tries to coax the tiger to another round 
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**Ah, le pauvre petit canichon!”’ 
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| The Discovery of Paris 


JOREWORD.—The writer of this series doesn’t know a thing of what he’s writing about. 
His mind is one unseen level of virgin ignorance. 


Expressly and explicitly he disclaims 


all moral, ethical, personal, or financial responsibility for any possible inference, innuendo, im- 
plication, suggestion, or deduction, whether logical or illogical, which may be derived from what 
he has set down. Before somebody else has a chance to say it of him, he wishes to say for 
himself that he is lucking in every qualification to discuss intelligently any topic wpon which he 


may have touched. His whole stock-in-trade as observer, admirer, and critic is an open eye and 


a joyous interest. He returns to America with the 


HAT able seaman, Christopher 
Columbus, doubtless opined that 
he had done something definite 
and final when he discovered 
America. “There!” he said in 
great satisfaction. “I’ve stuck 
a thumb-tack in that part of the 
map, anyway. Nobody’ll ever dis 
cover that again.” And, in a 
$7 nn me IOS" me years, along came Amerigo 

espucci, and not only redis 
covered it, but scratched his name on the front door to 
such fell purpose that it has remained there ever since. 
The moral of which is this: all that a discoverer may 
do is to go and see a country for the first time. Any- 
body can do this. Therefore we are all potential dis 
coverers. I’ve just discovered Europe. 





I’ve discovered it with curiosity. surprise, disgust, 
admiration, envy, respect, bewilderment, contempt. and 
affection. All these qualities the real discoverer must 
have, particularly in these days when several previous 
people have discovered most of the places—such as Paris, 
London, and Rome—before him. The faculties of ecuri 
osity and surprise are particularly valuable to the be 
lated pioneer. Without them he might as well stay in 
the garden and watch the potato insects at work. (T 
used to say “potato-bug” until I went to England and 
caused a lady of high degree to swoon away in her own 
drawing-room by using that innocent allocution.) And 
he must keep the surprise cells of his brain in good 
working order. for there will be plentv for them to do 
For example: The numbers on the Strand run up one 
side of the street and down the other. like this: 1. 2. 3. 
4: and. opposite. 207. 208. 209. 210. The street urchins 
in Liége all smoke cigarettes in long, celluloid holders. 
When these and kindred facts begin to pall on you, when 


the mouthpiece of the infant Belgian roué and the scan 


dalous consequence of the Strand’s system of enumera 
tion cease to startle vou. you'd better buv a ticket for 
18 


interest unabated and the eye unblackened 


China. Europe is passé for you. Never again will you 
really see it. 

While the fairy-gift of wonderment still abides with 
you, go to Paris. Of course one hears melancholy 
things about the Paris that is as compared with the 
Paris that has been. One of the first things I encoun 
tered in French print is the following wail, put in the 
mouth of an ultra-modern type of young boulevardier: 

“Je sais que le boulevard n’existe plus, que le Café 
Tortoni est depuis longtemps fermé, et que les gens 
(esprit ne se réunissent pas chaque soir dans un res 
taurant elégant.” 

There, in all its chaste entirety, is the plaintive plati 
tude of pessimism. “The boulevard is out of business.” 
“The Café Tortoni has had its shutters up, lo this 
deuce-of-a-while.” “And no longer do the Real Things 


get together of an evening down at Barney’s.” (Note: 
These and all following translations are estimated, not 
guaranteed.) Paris isn’t what it used to be Alas. ah 


me, eheu and other eruptions oT assorted wo-words! 
No; probably it isn’t. Nor Berlin nor Vienna, nor 


Weehawken. nor Skagway Farmer Bunker has gone 
and torn down his old barn. Back Home. and a corrupt 
and venal Democratie school boar: has rebuilt the 
south wing of the Little 2ed Schoolhouse Th times 
change and we with them: in all but the pious demand 
that evervthine be left exactly as # was when w knew 
it first Paris is as unstable as the rest of the world 


It’s sadly altered for the better 
But there’s quite enongh of the town left to keep an 


inquiring mind busy for a few days And one thing 
changeless 3 that empty husk technically known as 
“Night Life in Paris.” fJeing a new subject. T was 
fated to see the Gav Wickedness of the French capita 
Not the littl sheltered wickednesses tg wl » 4 p 
delectable ornaments of society. the professional guides 
offer to conduct vou for a consideration. but the blic 
stage-set wickedness that displays itself in certain res 
taurants ar’ edvertises in the papers Montmart1 


Number One of Ingenuous Impressions—Transcribed 


from the Cuff of a First-Time 


Traveler in Paris 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


L’Abbaye Thélem (just now supposed to be the favorite 
stamping-ground of his fashionable Satanic Majesty), 
the Moulin Rouge, the Rat Mort, all very much the 
same in character, personnel, and routine. A more 
dreary and arid performance, an exhibit more steril 
of any human meaning, picturesqueness, or enjoyment 
it has seldom been my unhappy lot to witness. To the 
prospect I brought an untainted avidity of interest; | 
was honestly eager to be amused, to behold the abandon 
of Paris when the hammer-strokes of midnight strike the 
fetters from the limbs of joyous young License. 
Galvanized Gaiety 
Ro Geren 83 AIS NON! as we say upon attaining a 
proud proficiency in the French lan 
vuage Confronted by these tawdry 
M stage-trappings, with the labored creak 
ing of the machinery loud in her ears, 
Illusion gives one pained yelp and de 
parts, followed, as it were, by a tin can. 


eee Woh 


od * For this type of performance is a sort 
of galvanized puppet show of gaiety. rhe sprightly lady 
who, unable to resist the lure of the music, suddenly rises 
and rushes out upon the floor to whirl in a sort of dervish 
lance—she’s paid to do it Those two ineffably aged 
voung females in street dress, performing with the skill 
long practise the “Machiche.” are not’ blanchis 

s or models from the Quarter, or anything els« 


but just hard-working performers on a small salary 


melancholy beauty in widow’s weeds who abruptly 


bursts into song ind in no bad voice is stirred there 
into less by the inspiration of musie than by the im 
pulse of the weekly pay envelope. Even the demure 
voung person who smiles deprecatingly from across the 


vav. and. upon the encouragement o 


a lifted evebrow 
omes over to your table to cadge for champagne—she’ 


paid to do it. too 41] very livelv on the surface; but 
they are lively not for the sake of liveliness, but of 
livelil | 
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All over Montmartre in the places, large and small, 
of carefully conserved notoriety, the same women smile 
painfully for custom, the same inferior wines are served 
at the same superior prices, the same cardboard and 
tinsel presentment of vice goes on with the same creak- 
ing and straining of machinery; about as spontaneous 
as a directors’ meeting, about as abandoned as a Con- 
gressional debate. 

Yet in such places reigns and rollicks the Type Ameri 
cain. Which, being French, does not mean the typical 
\merican. It means the Parisian’s notion of a typical 
American, a widely and sadly different thing. The 
Type Americain, as seen in Montmartre, is a gentleman 
with a vintage name, who stands upon a table at four 
A. M. and aborts the yell of a college that he’s never so 
much as seen. Frenchmen go there, I fancy, principally 
to observe him. Also, the American resident in Paris, 
of a certain kind, is prone to these dingy amusements. 
I have in mind a young acquaintance who esteems him- 
self to be, socially, rather a coming event, and who thus 
impressed himself upon my tourist awe: 

“Maxim’s? Why. bless you, my boy; they know me 
there as well as in my own home! Head waiter calls 
me by my first riame and always knocks ten or twelve 
franes overcharge off my bill.” 

That is also the Type Americain, but not the Ameri 
can type. If anything, it’s the sub-American type. 

“Td rather be a dog and bay the moon” than be a Type 
Americain. In fact. ’'m not sure IT wouldn’t rather be 
a dog, anyway, in Paris. The Parisian loves, admires, 
honors. and respects his dog. Or, for that matter, any- 
body else’s dog. And the “caniches” appreciate it and 
treat their humans very well. I haven’t had a cross 
word from a dog since I’ve been in this town. No other 
animal shares the canine privileges or place in public 
liking. I’ve seen an auto accident in which a horse was 
mortally injured. two people badly shaken up. and a 
pop-eved bulldog scared half to death, and while the 
horse was dying and the humans limping about and rub- 
bing themselves, a pitying crowd gathered around the 
dog, who had sat down upon the curb, and proceeded 
to examine himself with loud and lamentable cries of 
alarm. 

“Ah, le pauvre petit canichon!” “One thinks that he 
has broken himself of the rib, is it not?” “Species of 
soiled lettuce grown in a sewer [this to the terrified 
chauffeur], how is it that you look not where you pro- 
ceed! tegard this creature who suffers.” “Is it that 
a doctor provides himself present ?” 

And when the object of all this concern finally diag- 


The ** Type Americain . 


nosed his own ease favorably and trotted off, [| thought 


the assemblage would have burst into cheers. 
Acain. In charge of a kiosk at the Place de l’Etoile 
there was an old woman who lived in a_ shoe. [wo 


lo be accurate. her shoes 
One day a husky 


shoes,in fact. like most of us. 
were long, loose, flapping list slippers. 
mongrel who lived fatly on charity thereabout seized 
one of the shoes and played bird with it. He dragged 


it. he tossed it. he worried it. To the beseechings of the 
old woman he paid no heed. Presently a young man in 
one of the fifty-seven varieties of pickled uniform that 
bespangle the populace of the capital joined in the 
chase It was a warm day, ind the sport was good 

from the dog’s point of view. After some fifteen min- 
utes of fruitless strategy his mongrelship became blasé 
and graciously permitte the old woman to catch him by 
the collar. She held him firmly while encasing her foot 
with the tattered remnants of his plaything And 
ther Did she cave that ecur’s slats in Did she 
chercher a club and make a frankfurter out of him? 
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Not at all. Turning to her panting partner of the chase 
and patting the subject of her eulogium on his retreat- 
ing forehead, she exclaimed: 

“Eh, bien! Il est trés gai, ce joli chien! 
coup desprit, hein? 

Well. he did have a sufficiency of good spirits, but he 
wouldn’t have preserved them intact in any other city 
that I know of, under the circumstances. 

One more instance. Two plasterers, working (when 
they happened to feel like it) in the house of a friend 
of mine here, were happily interrupted by the entrance 
of the household’s mop of a dog. They contemplated 
him with rapt admiration. Finally one turned to his 
companion and ejaculated: “Mon Dieu! Quwil est 
beau!” 

If you will strive to picture two husky American la- 
borers clasping their hands and rhapsodizing over a 
curly-whiskered Willy-dog: “My God! How beautiful 
he is!” you will get some idea of the different standards 
of esteem in which man’s faithful friend is held in the 
two countries. Likewise a hint of one intrinsic differ- 
ence between the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon character. 


Il a beau- 


Remember the Seine 


QR Sete 3 ETTING about Paris is a sort of joyous 
progress. There are so many ways of 
doing it. Not all of them are good. 
But the worst are so much more com- 
fortable than the barbarities of local 
travel in America that one comes to re- 
member with mercifully dim horror the 
& Chicago cable cars, the Brooklyn trol- 
leys, and the inferno of the New York Subway. Paris- 
ians complain, indeed, of the “Metro”—the tunnel road 
which is being extended in augmenting loops to cover 
the city pretty thoroughly. But, from an American 
point of view, it is clean, comfortable, and fairly com- 
petent to meet its requirements. But to see Paris, one 
should patronize the buses, both horse and motor, and 
the two-story (double-decker) tram-cars. If one would 
make a list of the public conveyance routes, and take a 
trip over each he would cover a good deal of Paris and 
see some extremely interesting sections to which the 
tourist seldom penetrates. Such a list would include 
the narrow, busy, darting boats that shear through 
Seine water like pickerel, going about their swift con- 
cern of passenger traffic. 

You haven’t seen Paris until you’ve traveled on the 
Seine. The Seine is to this city what no other river 
is to any great municipality. To London the Thames is 
a convenient dividing line. To New York the North 
and East Rivers are two compressing boundaries. To 
Chicago, the Chicago River is a blot on the ’scutcheon. 
But the Seine is part of Paris; blood of her blood, bone 
of her bone. You can’t imagine the one without the 
other. Some of the most splendid vistas in this city of 
beauty carry the prospect across visionary bridges to 
the farther bank of the stream. Not long ago there 
stood at the head of an avenue leading into the Champs 
Elysées a fine public building. Artistie in itself. that 
building interrupted a view across the river. So they 
tore it down. Good money thrown away just for a 
profitless vista. Think of it! And when, oh, sublimely 
practical Americans, you have sufficiently thought of it 
to scandalize and scarify your noble business instincts, 
consider also, for a moment, that this it is which makes 
Paris great in her loveliness. 

But I am becoming stationary when my subject is 
motion. And when one becomes stationary here and no 
other way of getting on is apparent, one takes a taxi- 
auto manned by a mad chauffeur. All French chauffeurs 
are recruited from the lunatic asylums. None but a 
lunatic would speed an auto through crowded thorough- 
fares as this species habitually does. I know of nothing 
to which to compare their progress except the flight of 
a June insect (née June bug), who has simultaneously 
recalled a pressing engagement and forgotten the route 
home. Being lucky, I have thus far been involved in 
but two accidents, both slight. One was a collision with 
another taxi which cost me one franc extra in time- 
charges while the two chauffeurs were making gestures 
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at the universe. The other was a severe jar consequent 
upon my particular hired lunatic being obsessed with the 
illusion that his machine was a squirrel and positively 
must climb a tree. This time I crawled out and 
left. The chauffeur is still, I -believe, arguing with 
the tree. 

On the whole, it’s safer to be inside a taxi than out- 
side it. One conscientious student of these vehicles be- 
lieves the species to have been, in an early stage of evo- 
lution, carnivorous, and to have preserved their instincts 
of prey. Another maintains with equal force of argu- 
ment that the chauffeur’s inbred method of getting a 
fare is to run him dovn first and pick him up afterward. 





**The Machiche”’ 
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The fact remains that one must practise the art of the 
jumping frog to survive the passage of the Boulevards. 
As for the Champs—well, I used to regard G. Washing- 
ton and Eliza as some punkins in their Perilous Cross- 
ing specialties. No more! I outdo them every day. 
The spectacle may be witnessed without charge in front 
of the Hotel Astoria at 1 P. M. and 7.30 p. M. daily. 

It goes without saying that there is no speed limit. 
At times one suspects that there are no rules of the 
road, either. But the crowning infamy of the motor- 
kind is the lack of verisimilitude, so to speak. in the 
noises they make. I have leaped half the height of the 
Are de Triomphe at the blare of a basso profundo 
trumpet in my ear, only to view, from some hard-won 
isle of safety, a female bicyclette deriding my terrors; 
and, again, I have indolently glanced around at the 
peep of a broken-winded penny whistle, and saved my 
life by some galvanic and despairing contraction of the 
muscles, from a man-eating speed-devil that would leave 
a comet stranded at the post. 


A Quaker Woman on Marriage and Divorce 


The Wholesome Simple Relations of Man and Woman as Taught and Carried 
Out by the Society of Friends in College and Later Life 


GAS @ ee S30 MUCH is being said and writ- 
\° ten about marriage.in these days 
} that I feel it borne in upon my 
f mind to describe to thee life to- 
gether as i is conceived ¢ ong 
S | g is it is conceived among 
f 
| 





schools, as did all Quaker boys 
and girls, and when we reached 
p= th) young manhood and womanhood 

“S we were not suddenly and arbi 
trarily sent to different places, told that for some myste 
rious reason boys and girls should be kept apart in all 
natural associations, but allowed to meet in a super 
ficial way, under stimulating circumstances, with fancy 
clothes, brilliant lights, and dangerous music. We were 
sent together to a college where boys and girls had 
senarate dormitories, but ate at the same tables, were 
toyether in the same classes, and had the same recrea 


Friends. 
Thomas and I went to the same 


tions. Thus we came to know each other thoroughly. 
In this college we lived in a small world of ow 
own, and we learned to know the characteristics of 
our schoolmates almost as well as we did those of 
our own families. We girls talked about the boys, to be 
sure, but it was not about whom we could capture—it 
was about our common interests. If we talked about 
marriage, we discussed how impossible it .would be to 
sit opposite this one three times a day for life, how un 
bearable that one’s mannerisms would become, or how a 


third might fail us in an emergency. Many of us, during 
the four years, found some one whom we thought we 
could endure for life, and then the authorities, with 
malice aforethought, put us at the same table for three 
months. Sometimes that ended it; if it did not, it was 
not ended in a divorce court. As we discussed and redis- 
cussed the characteristics of our comrades, our pref- 
erences were always for those in whom we saw the 
highest ideals and the greatest possibility for develop 
ment. Public opinion in such a college soon discovered 
the weaknesses of rich boys and girls, of only children 
of self-indulgent parents, and the real meaning of the 
term good family. 

This Friends’ college has been in existence about fifty 
years, has had about nine hundred graduates, and never 
a divorcee where two of its graduates married each other; 
there have been two divorces where one party was a 
graduate, and one divorce where two undergraduates of 
low rank married each other. In this, which Thomas 
and I attended, we learned, as naturally as we learned 
our Latin and science, the fundamentals of living to 


gether. We knew that man and woman are very differ- 
ent creatures, and can only really meet on the plane of 
the intelligence: that marriage 18 a rowth. a process 
a discipline We had no idea of lute division of 
labor between the two sexes, or that we should meet ir 
marriage in as superficial a way as married people of 
the wealthy classes in the ties seem to meet Mat 
riage was to us a partnership, for better or for worse. 
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Captain Quentin Rankin, who was hanged Colonel R. Z. Taylor, called from | 
hy Tennessee night riders, the night of by Tennessee night riders and w 
October 19. Captain Rankin was a vet- caped by resorting toa ruse le 
eran of the Spanish War. He was a gal- while campaigning with Forrest ¢ 
lant officer and a highly respected citizen the Civil War. He is seventy yea 


The Murderous Ni; 


Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee the Scene of Desperate Wo 
a Fugitive from the Lawless 


. ~ : 03 4B1GHT RIDING has ceased to be a pastime Since 1811 
its : “—_ ano: ' in certain localities of the United States, local fishern 
é as become a profession. tece yj 5 , of fi 
Fish docks on Reelfoot Lake at Shaw's Park. Reelfoot Lake is a body of water eighteen miles long and i hee porn + = manele ery supply Ae 
Srom three to three and a half miles wide formed by subsidence of land during the great earthquake of 1811 and adventurous phase to the tragic. The in Kentucky 
performances of the night riders culmi- ag groups ir 
f » nated in the murder of a Tennessee law- fight. Male 

eee : = : > 
~ yer, Captain Quentin Rankin, on October promptly a1 
19. Captain Rankin and his law partner, Colonel R. Z. companies o 
Taylor, were kidnaped from their hotel in Walnut Log, on tial law wa 
Reelfoot Lake, by masked night riders. The mob hanged confessions 
Captain Rankin and filled his body with bullets. Colonel Some hundr 
Taylor, seventy years old, but agile and resourceful, dived fessions alr 
into Reelfoot Lake and swam under the water to a log and been so nun 
later escaped through the forest. soldiers anc 
Captain Rankin and Colonel Taylor, acting for a syndi- The arrestec 
cate, had been buying up the land bordering Reelfoot Lake. Night ridings 


Ward's Hotel, where Captain Quentin Rankin and Colonel R. Z. Taylor of Trenton were spending the night when 
taken from their room by masked and armed night riders. Figure on left is P. C. Ward, proprietor of the hotel 


The man seated between the two women is Judge Harris, Tiptonville, Tennessee, principal owner View of Samburg, Tennessee, near Camp Nemo, and Siler of distur 
of the West Tennessee Land Company, which owns the major portion of Reelfoot Lake are supposed to be fishermen who are dissatisfied othe jishing c 
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%. Z. Taylor, called from his bed Governor Malcolm R. Pa/terson, who has 
ssee night riders and who es- abandoned his canvass for reelection as 
J resorting to a ruse learned Governor and is heading the State militia 
npaigning with Forrest during in Tennessee in the effort to stamp out 
War. He is seventy years old night riding. He has sworn to end it 


‘Ou 


Night Rider 


ve of Desperate Work—One Lawyer Killed, Another 
e from the Lawless Bands 


1 pastime 
1d States, 
cently it 
cturesque 
gic. The 
rs culmi- 
‘ssee law- 
1 October 
1el R. Z. 

Log, on 
b hanged 

Colonel 
ful, dived 
u log and 


a syndi- 
oot Lake. 


Since 1811 the lake has given pleasure and a livelihood to 
local fishermen and their families because of its abounding 
supply of fish. The neighborhood people, losing these an- 
estral fishing rights, organized, much as the night riders 
in Kentucky had done in fighting the Tobacco Trust, and 
ag groups in Georgia and Missouri had done in a cotton-gin 
fight. Maleolm R. Patterson, Governor of Tennessee, acted 
promptly and firmly, rushing into the troubled district five 
companies of State militia and three sheriff’s posses. ar- 
tial law was declared, suspects were arrested, and several 
confessions obtained from members of the raiding bands. 
Some hundreds of persons have been implicated by the con- 
fessions already turned in. The prisoners in camp have 
been so numerous as to sleep twenty-five in one tent. The 
soldiers and the prisoners get along famously together. 
The arrested persons have no resentment toward the troops. 
Night riding will be stamped out by the State. 


+ f . . . 7 . . 
emo, and ler of disturbance by night riders. The night riders 


ee , ; 
satisfied othe fishing charges assessed upon them by outsiders 
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General view of place of tragedy. Note friction-mark of rope in fork of tree wpon which Captain Rankin 
was hanged. Colonel Taylor escaped by springing into the bayou and lying behind a half-submerged log 


Camp Nemo, Reelfoot Lake. Colonel W. C. Tatom, of Nashville, Commander First Tennessee Regiment, 
with stuff and line officers. The troops and the prisoners get on together famously, with no ill-feeling 


View of Camp Nemo, Reelfoot Lake, in West Tennessee. Five companies of State militia and three 


sheriff’s posses are now rounding up suspects in this section, because of recent murders and outrages 
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‘*Write the whole business, Kent. It’s a corking good story” 


| An Exclusive Story 


Woman Who Was “Little and White and Scared-Looking”’ 


The Reporter and the 


To this story was awarded the $1,000 prize 
in the (uarterly Contest ending June 1, 1908. 





GRO Serres Be A GHENT walked listlessly into the 
:. city room, sauntered over to his 
H desk at the farther end, tossed 

H his hat upon it, lighted a cigar- 

; K ‘ ette, glanced at the clock, and 
. sat down. Some of the staff 
were already turning out stuff, 

the early and easy assignments. 

é ® Kent knew that he had plenty of 











255 F TAY time. He never hastened, any- 

how, and because of that usually 
found himself writing under the impatient prod of the 
city editor. No one ever devised a way of hurrying 
Kent; the last story in was more apt to be his than 
any one else’s. 

He unfolded a couple of “evening” editions, and was 
giving them a cursory and indifferent examination when 
he heard the sharp call: 

“Kent!” 

Indolently he unfolded himself out of the swivel chair 
and strolled across to the city desk. Haskins was 
sitting there, snapping his fingers in a nervous way and 
glaring at him through his glasses. Haskins was im- 
patient and jumpy and: forever keyed at high tension. 
There were times when he wanted to shriek at Kent. 

“Well?” he snapped, his voice querulous. 

“T got it,” said Kent, lounging into an empty chair. 

Haskins breathed a gentle and involuntary sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Any trouble?” he asked. 

“No; it was easy enough.” 

“Good story?” 

Kent nodded. 

“About the way I gave it to you?” 

“Yes, just about.” 

“Who ’d you see?” asked Haskins. 

“T saw him first.” 

“Tid he admit it?” 

“Qh, ves: he didn’t make any trouble about that.” 

“Give a reason?” 

“No: just admitted it. He said he’d leave the reason 
to her, if she wanted to give any.” 

“And you saw her, I suppose?” 

Kent nodded again, and his glance wandered out of 
the window. 
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“Did she say anything?” MHaskins’s examination was 
devoted to a swift probing for essentials. 

“Yes,” said Kent, slowly. “She talked a lot.” 

“What was her reason?” 

“She didn’t give much of any reason. She just talked 

a lot.” 

“Well, you can use what she said, anyhow,” declared 
Haskins, briskly. “That kind of stuff is always good. 
Anybody else after the story?” 

“No; I guess we’re the only people who know 
about it.” ‘ 

There was preoccupation in Kent’s manner, but to 
Haskins it had no significance; he was used to it. He 
looked at the desk clock, then ran over the schedule 
swiftly. 

“All right; 
can write.” 

Kent arose, hesitated a few seconds, and then said: 

“She asked not to'have it printed.” 

“IT suppose so,” observed Haskins, without looking up 
from the desk. 

“T told her I’d ask you.” 

“Oh, sure.” Haskins made a little gesture. 

“T don’t suppose it makes any difference?” added 
Kent, lingering. 

“No, of course not. We’re still getting out a news- 
paper.” 

“That’s what I told her,” said Kent, nodding, and he 
started back toward his desk. Haskins called after 
him: 

“Did you get any pictures?” 

Kent shook his head, and Haskins pursed his lips in 
momentary annoyance. 

“Well, go ahead with your stuff, anyhow. I'll see 
what can be done,” he said. 

Kent took off his coat, draped it over the back of his 
chair, unlocked his desk and swung a typewriter into 


go ahead,” he said. “I’ll take all you 


5 


view. He sat there thinking for several minutes. watch 
ing jets of cigarette smoke sift through the typebars of 
the machine. Then he reached for a sheet of paper 


slipped it in and began to write with deliberation 
Kent worked with the outward air of a “plugger.” 
vet he was not that He merely had a set speed 
which he seemed unable to increase. but which seldom 
faltered His fingers pushed down the keys with a slow 


regularity that turned out copy with disproportionate 
rapidity. 

For nearly half an hour he fed the machine with 
words and sentences and paragraphs, as though he him 
self were but an automatic attachment. Then he picked 
up three sheets of copy and carried them over to Has 
kins’s desk, 

“All here?” asked Haskins, with a glance at the clock. 
He fairly lived with that clock. It was his oracle, his 
guide and his friend. 

“T think everything’s covered,” said Kent. 

“Well, stay around till I read it, anyhow. I may 
want to ask you something about it.” 

Kent went over to MeCann’s desk and opened a 
perfunctory conversation about that gentleman’s pool 
room crusade. But his mind was on Haskins. If 
Haskins was reading the story himself, it was a sign 
that he regarded it as “big.” 

“God help the man who invented crusades,’ McCann 
was saying, sourly. “You’re lucky not to get ’em, Kent. 
This one is giving me paranoia, and I understand it’s 
going to run for a couple of weeks more, anvhow. | 
wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn’t all worked out, but 
it is. For the last week I’ve been holding out a starter 
for the next day, but now there isn’t anything left to 
hold out.” 

“IT know,” said Kent, absently. 

“T think I'll ask Haskins to give it to you,” added 
McCann. 

“All right; I don’t mind,” answered Kent, indif 
ferently. 

McCann laughed. “You’re a pleasant liar,’ he ob 
served. “You wouldn’t stay on a crusade three days, if 
they doubled your guarantee.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

McCann laughed again, jeeringly, but Kent was giving 
his attention to Haskins, who was hitching about in his 
chair uneasily, frowning. .To Kent, that signified. He 
watched Haskins finish the last sheet, toss the thing 
away from him and remove his glasses to wipe them. 

“Kent!” 

His name was called explosively, and with a sigh lh 
went to answer. 

“Sounded pleasant, that.” commented McCann “Gues 


’ 


I'll hang onto my crusade.” 
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Haskins motioned to the vacant chair and picked up 
the typewritten sheets. 

“Are these notes, or is this the story he inquired, 
with elaborated sarcasm. Kent recognized that as one 
of Haskins’s favorite and choicest bits. 

“The story,” he answered evenly. 

“Well, it’s a hell of a story. Is that all you can write?” 

Kent shrugged his shoulders. 

“See here, Kent,’ said Haskins, tapping the manu- 
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script. “This is about the worst you ever did. It’s 
rotten. It’s as wooden and perfunctory as the auction 
sales. You know as well as I do that it’s not what we 


want at all. The story itself is too big and too good to 
put up in this shape.” 

“That’s right,” assented Kent. 

“Then what’s the use of writing it this way?” Haskins 
shrilled. 

“Well, the facts are all there.” 

“Certainly they are; I understand that,” and Haskins 
waved his hand impatiently. “So does a summons and 
complaint contain facts. But it wouldn’t be a story. 
What I want is the human side, the color, and all that 
business. You know perfectly. If there’s any pathos in 
it, | want it; if it’s funny, make it funny. I don’t care 
which way it goes, so long as it’s got life and blood in it. 
Rewrite it. You’ve got two hours yet. Do you need this?” 

He pushed the manuscript toward Kent. 

“No, you can chuck that away,” said Kent, rising. 

Haskins tore the sheets across vindictively and 
dropped them into the basket. When he glanced up 
Kent was still there. 

“What’s the trouble, Kent? Don’t you want to write it?” 

“Can’t say I do,” answered Kent, slowly. “You know, 
she asked—” 

“Of course; they all ask,” broke in Haskins, shaking 
his head jerkily. “I know all about that. But we can’t 
keep it out any more than we can keep out any other 
news. We’re here to print things. So long as we’ve 
got to carry the story, the only way to handle it is to 
do our very best with it.” 

“[ guess so,” said Kent, nodding. 

“Of course. Now go ahead with it, Kent. You’ve got 
a rattling good story there, and I know you can write it. 
Go as far as you like on space. And don’t forget to 
play up the family connections—both sides. That’s 
where it’s particularly strong.” 


Kent made a brief sign of understanding and went 
back to his desk. Of course, Haskins was right. That 


The story was a good one and it 
ought to be written just as Haskins said. Besides, it 
was Haskins’s own private tip that discovered it. Has- 
kins was particular about stories that he dug out him 
self. He rarely said where he got them, but Kent, who 
wrote most of them, seldom found that a Haskins tip was 
unfruitful. This one had borne the test of investigation 
in every detail. He did not blame the city editor for 
being particular about it; even fussy, if he chose to be. 

And yet Kent did not want to write it. That was odd, 
because he had enthusiasms, as well as Haskins. He 
liked to write features, not because he was vain of them, 
but because features meant good workmanship, and he 
liked good workmanship. Clearly, there was no excuse for 
poor work here; the material was superior. Profession- 
ally, his own opinions had nothing to do with it. All he 
had to do was to tell the story, as Haskins said it should 
be told; to make it human, readable, and “safe.” The 
rest was up to Haskins. But somehow he found it singu- 
larly hard to keep the professional view in the foreground. 

After a time he began to write, very slowly and care- 
fully. He covered half a sheet, lifted the carriage and 
was reading it when Haskins came over and threw one 
leg across the edge of the desk. 

“She just had me on the ’phone,” he said. 

“Yes?” Kent tipped back his chair. 

“IT told her we couldn’t do anything; that if we didn’t 
carry it some other paper would get hold of it. I guess 
| headed her off from coming to the office.” 

“She won’t come,” said Kent. 

“What sort of a person is she?” asked Haskins, glanc- 
ing down at the half-finished sheet in the typewriter. 


was beyond dispute. 


“Well, she isn’t young,” said Kent, slowly. ‘‘She’s 
kind of little, and white, and scared-looking. She’s— 
why, she’s pitiful, in a way.” 

“Pretty ?” 

“No; homely.” 

“But she talked all right,” suggested Haskins. 

“Oh, yes; she did that.” ° 

“Quote her in the first person all the time. Did she 


say anything about him?” 


Kent nodded aflirmatively and Haskins imitated his 
motion, in a pleased sort of way. 

“Write the whole business, Kent,” he said. “It’s a 
corking good story. Give it an atmosphere. Put in 


that stuff you just told me, about her being white and 


seared. Give her the best end of it. if that’s the way 
it is. We ean’t keep it out, but we'll give her a good 
show. You don’t need to say she’s homely.” Haskins 


making a concession. He could afford to be 
nanimous, now that the story was his. 
“All right.’ answered Kent. “I understand.” 
He lifted the carriage to pick up an unfinished sentence, 


then carried it through to a period and reread it thought 


mag- 


fully. He would be very careful to leave out nothing. The 
news was told now, in half a sheet. But the story was 
to come. He began to write steadily again, his eyes 
upon the keys, although he did not seem to see them. 
What Kent saw was a plain, wide, four story brick 
house in an old-fashioned street, left undisturbed in an 
eddy of the current that rushed headlong uptown, a 
place where the things of fifty vears ago seemed to be 


still going round and round slowly, unable to escape into 


the swift stream that flowed restlessly by. He remem 
bered studying the house for a moment before he as 
cended the low stoop to ring the bell There was a 
reat iron knocker on the deeply carved door \ push 
button was an incongruous concession to convenience 
but the knocker was there of hereditary right. There 
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were vines on either side of the columned vestibule, 
climbing upward to the eaves. Some of the broad 


windows, with their small panes, were framed in the 
greenery. The house looked wholesome and placid. 

It was just as he expected to find it, inside. A maid 
let him into the dimly-lighted, high-ceilinged hall. 
There was a massive hat-rack, with marble top and 
mirror; a little table, with its tray for cards; carpets, 
soft and thick and sombre; a staircase that began at a 
robust newel post and seemed to vanish somewhere-up in 
the dimness; dark, walnut woodwork, and everywhere an 
almost tangible formality and dignity. The parlor was 
long and gloomy in the half-light, and as the maid 
drew up the shades and parted the curtains Kent saw 
that here, too, the house was true to itself. Cushioned 
furniture, carved almost fantastically; white-topped 
tables; gilt-framed mirrors over the mantels; a great, 
square piano; a few bits of ornament; some age-stained 
paintings—it was all an ancient harmony. Through an 
archway at the further end, where the folding doors had 
been rolled back, he could see a library, with shelves 


built high against the walls. There was a _ primness 
about the place that isolated it strangely from the 


whirling town only a block away. He had stepped upon 
a stage set with the scenery of half a century back. 
Nothing could have happened here since then. 
A queer place for “news,” he thought, his eyes roving. 
The maid had taken his card upstairs. 
“Give it atmosphere,” Haskins had said. Kent wrote 
steadily. 


And then she had come, noiselessly, and stood hesi- 
tant in the curtained doorway that opened into the 
hall. Again he realized that the harmony of the house 
was still unbroken. She was holding his card, regarding 
him with inquiry, and, it seemed to Kent, apprehension. 
There was a timid embarrassment in her pose, and Kent 


had a vague sensation that he was absorbing something 
of it. She was surely more than forty. If she was not 
absolutely old-fashioned, she was distinctly not modern. 
It was not her gown, nor the way she wore her hair, 
nor anything physical, perhaps, that impressed this, yet 
it was as certain as it was indefinable. She was small 
in stature, and thin. Not one of her features was good; 
if her face had ever possessed a color it had faded years 
ago. But for all that it was a likable face. What 
attracted Kent most were the pale gray eyes, large, and 
round, and questioning. They spoke for her. Her hands 
were rather remarkable, thin and white and well shaped, 
yet prominently veined; nervous hands, that expressed 
things without gesture or motion. How suited she was 
to the place! 

She stood as if shrinking under his scrutiny, twisting 
and folding his card. Then, with a little inclination of 


courtesy : 
“You are Mr. Kent, I believe? Please keep your 
chair. I will sit over here.” 


She perched opposite, erect and precise, on a great 
armchair. She seemed like an old child. There was 
some mistake, Kent felt, for the thing seemed impossible 
now; the story had taken him astray. Save for the 
pale eyes, and the thin hands that now and then went 
involuntarily to her hair, or played with the lace hand- 
kerchief in her lap, she was featureless. 


Kent 
bered it. 


was writing with minuteness, as he remem- 


He had found it curiously hard to begin with this 
colorless creature, for what he wanted to say was ab- 
surdly incongruous. He explained it very plainly and 
briefly, and her eyes followed mechanically the move- 
ments of his lips. Then she nodded at him. 

“Yes; that is true,’ she said. Her voice low, 
monotonous, and flat. There was a queer docility in it. 
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“And the engagement had been announced?” Kent 
found that the words stumbled; her lack of resistance 
disconcerted him. 

“Yes; to my friends—and some of his. I have only a 
few friends,” she added. Her tone implied that he must 
know, of course. 

“And he broke it?” 

“Yes.” It was a child saying a lesson. 

Kent’s mind flashed back to the man and the queer- 
ness of the thing puzzled him. It was almost laughable, 
yet he winced. But he had a glimmer of understanding, 
too; that is, as to the ending of it. For the man was 
almost everything that she was not. He had gone on 
with the stream; she had never emerged from the eddy. 
The old house had made her its creature, as well as its 
mistress. 

She had acknowledged it with a frankness that Kent 
could not understand, and now she seemed to be wait- 
ing for him to go on, her eyes fixed wonderingly 
on his, like those of a dog waiting for command. It 
was hard to ask things; it was so easy to make her 
answer. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, gently, “you would prefer to 
tell it in your own way.” 

“Why, yes; perhaps,” she answered, in a tone of vague 
surprise and perplexity. ‘Would that be better? I 
really don’t know. Perhaps it would. It seems an odd 
thing to be talking about, does it not? Would you 
really care to hear it? There is not very much to tell, 
you know. I don’t suppose it is very interesting. But 
perhaps it would do me good to talk about it—to some- 
body. It is so oppressive not to be able to tell things. 
Don’t you ever find it so? I haven’t anybody to talk to 
here, of course,” and she made a little gesture that em- 
bodied the loneliness of the house. “There are just the 
servants. They have been here for a long time, of 
course, and they are very kind, but you can not talk 
about things—like this—to a servant. Can you? Yet 
there have been times when it seemed as if I must tell 
it to somebody. But really, I don’t know. I am a little 
confused, I think.” 

She paused, twisting the lace handkerchief about her 
fingers. 

“Yes; I—I think you are right. I think it would do 
me good to talk about it, if you would care to listen.” 

Kent was staring at her in astonishment. A protest 
leaped to his lips, but he forced it back. The “story” 
was to come yet. He merely nodded. 





“In the first person,” said Haskins. Kent gritted his 
teeth and the typewriter clicked steadily. 


“There isn’t very much to tell,” she was saying. “I 
live here so quietly. I am a little old-fashioned, I think. 
Perhaps you would say I was an old maid. Oh, I would 
not mind if you did; it is quite true. I was born in this 
house, you know. My father built it; we always lived 
here. I have been alone a long while now, but I always 
stayed here. I could not leave it. You know who my 
father was, don’t you? He was very prominent; our 
family is one of the oldest here. Yes, my father was 
one of the leading men in the city. He had a great 
many friends, but of course I could not keep that up, 
just alone. The house does seem big, just for one per- 


Collier’s 


son, but you can understand how I cannot leave it. 
Why, I would not know where to go. I think we all 
ought to be loyal to our homes, when we can be. Don’t 
you? 

“IT remember that sometimes I used to think about 
getting married. I suppose all girls do that, although 
it seems strange to me now. But that time went by 
and I did not think about it any more. Of course, I 
am not young now.” 

An eagerness to talk seemed to have come upon her, 
yet her voice ran on in the same monotonous key. To 
Kent there was something uncanny in the dispassionate 
way in which she dissected her life. He nodded as she 
paused, and she went on more rapidly: 

“Tell me if it becomes tiresome to you, but I feel 
better for talking, somehow. If you don’t mind I will 
go on. I did not know him until a year ago, although 
my father had known his family. His people, you know, 
are of the very best. Yes; the family is as old as ours. 
They were prominent, too. It is strange, perhaps, that 
we never met until a year ago, but things seem to hap- 
pen that way. He was kind and pleasant and thought- 
ful, from the first. He was interested in things that I 
liked. He used to talk often about my father. That 
helped to make us friends, of course. Then he came to 
call at the house, and sometimes we went driving. I 
keep horses, you know. 

“IT suppose it all seems a little silly; we were both so 
old. Perhaps you could not call it really a courtship. 
We were both past that time. But he seemed to care 
for me, and I—I got so that I cared for him. I guess 
such things happen, don’t they? 

“We were to have been married—let me see—a month 
from yesterday, I think. Yes, that is the exact date. 
He was coming to live here in the old house, because I 
could not leave that. He did not ask me to. It was 
understood that my home was to be his. I think that 
was considerate, don’t you?” 

There was a break in her droning speech, as if she 
was waiting for Kent to answer. Then she went on, 
evenly: 

“After a while he stopped coming. It took me some 
time to understand that. I did not really understand 
until he wrote. But I know now, of course. At least, I 
think Ido. We were too old, you see. I had never realized 
that. But I feel sure that he was right about it. It 
would have been a great mistake; he said so. He is 
even older than I, you know. I am sure that he was 
very wise to break it. Of course, a man being old does 
not make so much difference. But it would have been 
a mistake for me. He saved me from that. You see, 
when a woman is no longer young she ought to be in 
some way attractive. I am not. If I were good look- 
ing, why then it might have been all right. But really 
I am very plain. I do not try to be different from other 
women, but I am. Perhaps it is because of the old 
house, and always living in it. I am not sensitive about 
it. When I think of it now, it seems quite absurd that 
I should have thought of being married. It was not 
that way with him. He knew people; he could go 
anywhere. . 

“And there would have been the money, too. He has 
not very much money, you know. Our families were 
both well-to-do once, but his lost a great deal. I used 





to feel sorry for him about that. He had position, and 
such a prominent name, and he could go anywhere, but 
he had not much money. | am more fortunate than he, 
yet people misunderstand about that, too. They think I 
am rich, and that seems so queer, because really 1 am 
not. I have the house, of course; I keep two horses. 
The income is just comfortable; that is, for me. Oh, I 
am far from being rich, and yet people keep saying that 
Tam. Even he thought so. 

“Did I tell him about it—the money?” She looked 
up at Kent’s question, surprise in her eyes. “Why, of 
course—yes. That was very natural, was it not? | 
don’t know exactly how it came up; he was talking 
about money, I think. I explained it to him one eve- 
ning, very carefully. It was so easy to talk to him 
about things that would seem embarrassing; he was 
always so interested and kind. I remember the con- 
versation quite well, because it was one of the last that 
we had. 

“It was a little while after that that he wrote to me. 
I have not seen him since then. I would not expect to, 
of course, after the letter.” 

Kent was finding it hard to believe that this tiny, 
shrunken creature was talking of herself. , 

“IT do not blame him at all,” she went on. “He ex- 
plained it so clearly in the letter; that we were both 
too old. He was much wiser than I. Would you like 
to see the letter?” 

Kent made an involuntary motion, but before he could 
speak she was gone. She was back in a few seconds; 
every motion of her was quick and nervous. She put a 
wrinkled sheet of paper into his hands and then perched 
again on the edge of the big chair. He looked up in 
dull wonderment. 

“Am I to read it?” he asked. 

“Why, yes.” She nodded childishly. 

Kent studied the paper for an instant before he began 
to read. It had been creased and twisted and flattened 
out. The very aspect of it told her story far better 
than she had done. And she had said that it was a 
kind letter! It was inconceivable that she did not un- 
derstand. Kent read it with self-loathing. Yet she had 
urged him to read it; he was taking nothing that she 
did not freely give. When he had finished he looked up 
and found her watching him. 


’ 





Kent leaned back in his chair, his eyes half closed. 
He was wondering if Haskins really wanted everything. 
Haskins had said so, but— Well, he had his orders. 
He wrote again, steadily. 


He did not remember how he managed to say it; it 
slipped from his lips instinctively. He asked if he 
might copy it. 

Her hand went to her throat with a sudden, con- 
vulsive movement, her eyes widened and her brow 
wrinkled questioningly. 

“Copy it?” she whispered. “I don’t think I under- 
stand. Why should you copy it?” 

Kent shrugged his shoulders. 

“TJ don’t know what you mean,” she went on puzzled. 
“Why should you copy it?” 

“To use it,’ Kent muttered. “In the paper.” 

She startled him then, for she slipped from the edge 

(Continued on wage 28) 

















The start of the international distance race for balloons at Berlin on October 11. 





The American balloon is at the left of the picture, 
and next to it is the British balloon, ‘‘Banshee,”’ which wus victorious, landing 261 miles from the starting point on October 14 
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ORS eerie AH) OHIN D. ROCKEFELLER, the 

° much-maligned, is riding into 
favor. Many, witnessing how 
easily he took the wave of re- 
action, believe that it swelled 
spontaneously from the under- 
current of defamation — stirred 
up by the muck-rakers. Very 
d few, apparently, suspect that the 
£5 D magnate himself, grown weary 
a “SS of paying the price exacted by 
a bitter public for his career of selfish aggrandizement, 
may have started the wave himself. And yet it is com- 
mon knowledge that Mr. Rockefeller, the astute and 
tremendous-willed, is master of every situation into 
which he has been thrust. 

Nor is it odd that this lack of suspicion prevails. 
Less than three years ago newspapers described him as 
a dyspeptic misanthrope, shut up on his Lakewood estate 
and guarded by a gang of rough men who bushwhacked 
the outskirts with the aid of two high-power search- 
lights. To-day these same papers relate that he can 
cat a quick lunch at a Southern railway station and come 
out with a smile for every one. Their stories of him 
feature his cordiality, his benevolence, and his sage 
platitudes; while formerly they told. only of his relent- 
lessness toward honest competitors, his cunning and cor- 
rupt evasions of the law, and his money-madness. 

‘Lhe diserepancies are obvious, and, as there is no hint 
of an almost incredible change in the man himself, the 
conclusion is that all the previous characterizations 
arose from rancor and misinformation. 

Yet a change there has been. Indeed, Mr. Rockefeller 
confesses it. 

One morning last fall, when I had occasion to visit 
him on his Poeantico Hills estate, I called his attention 
to a particularly vituperative article written by a 
woman. It was just after his daily game of golf, and 
he was ambling slowly along the winding road from the 
links to his house, an old-fashioned structure which half 
hides its wide, glass-covered verandas behind abundant 
shrubbery. He was tired, and then, if ever, he would 
have been irritated by a fresh attack from her. 

At first he made no comment. 

Finally he said slowly, breaking each sentence from 
the other by a thoughtful pause: “No—I no longer bear 
malice toward her for her unkind remarks. The good 
Lord has forgiven me for certain things that I have done. 
And now—well—I’m going to hold the same spirit toward 
those who have not done right by me. Yes, I forgive 
her.” ’ 

Incredulous of the mere remark, I searched his face. 
The drawn, washed-out cheeks were relaxed; the thin, 
compressed lips as meek as I had ever seen them; and 
the small steel-colored eyes under the winced, hairless 
lids intent on the ground. He was, indeed, Mr. Rocke 
feller, the penitent 

From that moment | watched to see whether he would 
not slip from his humble position. But Mr. Rockefellei 
is nothing if not consistent. Never once, no matter how 
vitriolic or unwarranted it might be, did an attack upon 
himself elicit an ungentle retort. Whether a newspape 
aired old grievances against him, or the Federal authori 
ties made a determined onslaught on his companies, o 
ingenious Jake Melin contrived another annoyance to 
make him buy his saloon down the road a way, he would 
only sigh and add very quietly: “I forgive them,” or 
“T bear no malice toward them.” If a soft answer turn 
eth away wrath, then Mr. Rockefeller should ever rest 
in peace. 

Once he was particularly distressed 
tated now 





he is never irri 
because his name had been linked with a 
Wall Street clique accused of making money out of the 
panic. 

“Why do they always print these falsities about me?” 
he exclaimed in a voice that had a bit of a quaver to it. 
‘lL don’t like to have people think ill of me. Once 
| did not care. But now—oh, well—maybe it’s a fail 
ing of old age to want to be liked.” 

Mr. Rockefeller is his own press-agent. Onee, when 
1 asked him for an interview. he went into the house 
and brought out a long clipping from the editorial page 
of a Southern newspaper. 

“Here is the kind of an article you should write,” he 
said. ‘Newspaper men in the South know how to be 
centlemen hey prefer to say pleasant things and 
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aren’t always finding fault. 
ever you want of it.” 

It would be difficult to find an article more eubogistic 
of any man than this was of Mr. Rockefeller. It told 
how his simplicity had crept into the heart of every one 
who met him, and explained how grossly he had been 
misrepresented. It pictured him as a very lovable char- 
acter, who asked, in elfeet: “Why should I be considered 
different from any other person’ Do I want any more 
than an opportunity to live simply, to eat three plain 
meals a day, to live ‘in a comfortable house, and enjoy 
my friends and family? ‘To be sure, in my efforts to 
make my way in life, I have gained more of worldly 
wealth ‘than some others; yet may I not use that which 
[ do not need to help humanity ?”’ 

Though he is perfectly willing to have the papers 
flooded with articles on his gentility of character, it is 
utterly impossible to get him to express an opinion for 
publication. He is more reluctant to give an interview 
than any other public man in this country, with the 
exception, perhaps, of J. Pierpont Morgan. So difficult 
is it, in fact, to draw out his ideas thoroughly on cer 
tain political and financial subjects that a bonus of $500 
awaits, in the oflices of the great newspapers of the 
metropolis, the reporter who can do it. 

Mr. Rockefeller is, of course, taciturn. But it is not 
his inherent secretiveness which makes him so reticent 
now: he realizes this disinclination to talk is an asset, 
and shrewdly uses it to bring the papers into line. 

My experience has been that of half a dozen other 
newspaper men. ‘The first time I asked him for an in 
terview, he exclaimed: “Oh, I am a perfect chatterbox 
already,” and then said, referring to the paper I then 
represented, “It has disappointed me several times lately 
You know that there were articles in it that were very 
unkind to me.” 

The next time I asked him for a talk he said: “1 
can’t. 


Read it over and use what- 


My family does not like to see me in the papers.” 

It was on this occasion that he handed me the little 
gem from the South. 

The third time he said: “No, not to-day—there are 
other reporters on papers which have been very kind to 
me who would feel it if I gave you an interview now.” 

This was followed, after a brief interval, by: “Oh, 1] 
noticed a little paragraph in your paper several days 
ago which was not fair to me. I hardly believed my 
eyes when I read it.” 

It is noteworthy that during the past year one paper 
only secured a real interview. 


This was procured by 
‘arrangement.” 


For some time this paper had been noto- 
rious in journalistic circles for keeping in line. 

You are never offended, however, when Mr. Rocke 
feller turns you down, so suave is his manner, and so 
clearly does he infer that some day he will be able to 
do better by you. Meantime your paper, if it is eager 
to pull off a “beat.” will toe the mark. 


Christianity as an Asset 

Poet eH N THE art of pleasing, the financier is 
as adept as a_ politician. The first 
time that | met him he noticed that 
L used my handkerchief occasionally 
“T see that you have a catarrhal 
“Snifl 
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cold.” he remarked solicitously. 
a little camphor to-night when you 
go home. That’s an 
remedy, but it is a good one.’ 

Now I could never discover that he had any particu 
lar interest either in me or colds or camphor but the 
next time I saw him, more than a month afterward. he 
inquired : “Has youl eatarrhal cold improved 

This trivial incident illustrates how he uses his maz 
velous memory in showing attentions, not only to ae 
quaintances, but to strangers. I have seen him spend 
ten minutes asking a casual friend about his relatives, 
seeking the most exact 


old-fashioned 


information about each one 
This extreme interest. this showering of felicitations 
though costing valuable time, has been profitable. His 
circle of “active” friends has grown remarkably during 
the past few vears. 

Fully as characteristic as his bid for popularity, and, 
perhaps, a part of it, is his ostentatious Christianity 
You ean not be with Mr 
hour without knowing from his own lips not only that 
he is a follower of Christ. but also that he is an emi 
nently devout on 
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The impression of this peculiar sort of piety which 
I received one October morning, several days after the 
panic had started—the first time I met this remarkable 
man—was unforgetable. I was sent to learn his view 
of the situation, and, aware that it would be useless 
for a reporter to attempt to see him at his house, I 
waited on the golf course until he should play his 
morning game. 


Four Caddies, Two Clergymen, and Mr. Rockefeller 


& ——— $8 RECEDED by four caddies, he came up 
1 the road. By his side walked two lanky 
clergymen, the brisk wind pulling their 
loosely fitting clothes tightly about 
their thin limbs. One of these was 
Father Lannon, priest of the little 
Catholie chureh in Pocantico Hills, and 
the other a Protestant minister from 
Tarrytown, whose name I do not remember. In the four- 
teen times that I have visited his golf course I have 
never seen him playing without a clergyman for a com- 
panion. Several times two accompanied him; and once 
three. Whether the presence of the church accounts for 
his ultra-religious mood while playing golf, or his ultra 
religious mood accounts for the presence of the ehurch, 
is a question that | could never solve; at all events, the 
mood is very pronounced. 
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Almost the first words after he had greeted me were: 
“Are you a college man?” 

Upon my aflirmative reply, he asked: “What college?” 

“Harvard,” I replied. 

“Isn't that an un-God ly place?” 

Then, as if perfectly assured that it was, he waited 
for no response, and remarked to the clergymen: “There 
is too little of Christ’s teachings in that institution, too 
much of freethinking philosophy. I much prefer the 
smaller religious colleges in the West—Oberlin, for in 
stance. ‘There religion and study are mingled so as to 
produce God-fearing men and women 

“Don’t vou think so’ he asked 

Most emphatically, Mir. Rockefeller,” 
agreed. 

Our talk turned to social settlements. 

“Those in New York City make a grievous error in 
not bringing Christ into their work more,” he asserted. 
“Do you not think so, Doctor?” 

The Protestant minister was starting after his ball, 
which he had just driven, but he stopped to say: “A 
grievous error, Mr. Rockefeller, a grievous error, indeed.” 

The host, pleased with the reply, smiled and nodded 
his head. 

“They should be outposts of Christianity,” he econ 
tinued. “In facet, we ought never to do anything with 
out bringing Christ into our work.” 


both clergymen 


So he went from tee to tee, constantly regaling us 


vith religious platitudes—always eager to refer them 
to his clerical companions, and always pleased with the 
deveut echoes, 


This same morning | was amazed to see a young man 


dashing down the golf course toward us. Mr. Rocke 
feller was still discoursing on the influence of Christ on 
the settlements, but, immediately on seeing the runner, 
stopped abruptly The young fellow was an under-sec 


retary, and only on matters of extreme exigency was he 
allowed to interrupt the game. Quickly Mr. Rockefeller 
drew him aside, and they talked earnestly together for 
nearly five minutes, in voices so low that none of us 
could hear, 

When the started away, Mr. 
called after him in a harsh voice: 

“Remember! Tell them that I did not take an option 
on the $5,000,000 to last the life of the country.” 

As he said this the lines of his face became tensely 


secretary Rockefeller 


drawn, his eyes winced shrewdly, and his thin lips were 
so compressed that there seemed no heart in the man. 

His orders, I learned later, referred to a loan to assist 
in easing the panie, which he had been contemplating, 
yet which he suddenly decided not to make 


“That’s all.’ said Mi 


Rockefeller briefly, dismissing 


the secretary with a wave of his hand In a flash his 
face was relaxed and his. voice was as soft as evel 
“What was that we were talking about?” he asked, 
turning toward us 
Oh. ves. the influen f Christ on the settlements!” 
¢ n it] smile w n some one had refreshed 
men Continued 1 page 32 
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The Unvarnished Truth About Benzoate 





of Soda in Foods 





Some Vital Facts on a Phase of the Prepared Food Question Which is Just Now 
Attracting World-Wide Attention 


[* the laboratories of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, twelve men were subjected 
to a 39 days’ test to determine the true extent of 
the harm exercised by Benzoate of Soda in foods. 
Reporting the results, Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief 
of the chemistry bureau, says: 


** Benzoate of Soda is highly objectionable and produces a very 
serious disturbance of the metabolic functions, attended with injury 
to digestion and health. 


** These injurious effects are evident in the medical and clinical 
data, which show grave disturbances of digestion, attended by phe- 
nomena which are clearly indicative of irritation, nausea, headache, 
and in a few cases vomiting. 


a . was attended with a distinct loss of weight, indicative of 
either a disturbance of assimilation or an increased activity in those 


processes of the body which result in destruction of tissue. 


se 


. .. . there appears to be no reason for supposing that the 
administration of the preservative in the form of benzoate of soda 
can be justified by any argument relating to the less injurious effect 
thereof upon health."’ 


Moreover, authorities claim that the constant 
introduction of Benzoate of Soda into the system is 
responsible for the alarming increase in kidney 
trouble, and that the term of American life would 
be lengthened were this drug excluded from foods. 


NATION now asks: 


by without questioning, “Why did the manufacturer 
use this drug? Were the materials wholesome, the 
methods sanitary? Is the food really eatable?”’ 


T the Home of the 57 it is daily proved that 
fresh, wholesome materials, clean and proper 
methods, and sanitary surroundings make 

chemical preservatives unnecessary. 

Follow, for example, the course of a tomato 
from the vine until it reaches a bottle of Heinz 
Ketchup. First, grown from selected “ pedigreed” 
seed in soil and climate known to produce the best ; 
taken red ripe from the vines and prepared fresh and 
whole; then cooked with exacting care, with spices 
specially ground in Heinz Kitchens. So zealously 
is the fine, fresh flavor of the tomato guarded that 
silver lined tubes are provided to conduct the pro- 
duct, steaming hot, into the sterilized bottles. 


HE Heinz Company has made and marketed 
‘approximately twelve and one-half million 
bottles of ketchup in a single season, and not 

a drop of it contained an artificial preservative. 
All processes are carried on in sunny model 
kitchens, by’ neat, uniformed 
workers. Everything is sweet 





“What is Benzoate of 





Soda; why is it used?’’ 
Benzoate of Soda is in no 
sense a food—has no connection 
whatever with -food products. 
It is an unwholesome product 
of coal tar—a poison. 
It is used in foods usually 
for two purposes: either to pre- 
serve a product made of materials 


UT of many brands of Ketchup 

and Chili Sauce taken pro- 
miscuously from grocers’ shelves 
throughout the country, in Septem- 
ber, only three were found that did 
not contain benzoate of soda. On 
the labels of the rest it was necessary 
to put the following statement : 


and clean; the utmost sani- 
tation abounds. The same 
choice materials, the same pains- 
taking care, the same clean 
methods prevail in the making 
of every Heinz product. Not 
one of them contains a trace of 
benzoate of soda or any other 
drug, and no artificial coloring 
is used. 





so low in character that it will 
not keep otherwise, or to prevent 
spoilage of a product not properly 
prepared. 

That such conditions can 
now prevail may be questioned 
by the multitudes who believe 












CONTAINS Ao OF ONE PER CENT 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


F course, it costs more to 
make tomato ketchup 
from fresh, whole to- 

matoes, than from canners’ 
waste artificially preserved; it 
costs more to make the whole- 














that the government, through 
the Pure Food and Drug Act of 
June 30, 1906, fixes the standards of materials and 
methods to be used by manufacturers, and that the 
mention of this act on a label means a government 
guarantee of food purity. 


HIS is, however, contrary to fact. While the 
authorities have not yet actually prosecuted 
manufacturers who place Benzoate of Soda 

in their product, they do protect the public by 
requiring that the presence of this or any drug 
shall be stated on a label. For purposes of decep- 
tion these labels are often small al obscure. The 
one safeguard of the consumer against the danger 
of Benzoate of Soda lies in reading carefully all 
food labels and avoiding products said to contain 
this chemical, notice of the presence of which usually 
appears at the bottom of the label. 

With this knowledge of the significance of the 

oft-used clause, ‘ Contains one-tenth of one per cent 
Benzoate of Soda,” on food labels, who can pass it 


some apple butter of our grand- 

mothers from sound, fresh apples 
than from dried apple waste kept by chemicals. It 
costs more to make currant jelly from currants and 
granulated sugar than the juice of dried apple cores, 
skins and glucose artificially flavored, colored and 
preserved. It costs more to make fruit preserves out 
of whole, sound, ripe fruit and granulated sugar than 
from partly spoiled, decayed and unsalable fruit, that 
has to be kept from spoiling by the addition of drugs. 


UT it is all a part of the Heinz plan to give the 
world the highest grade of food products, 
based upon the finest raw materials obtainable, 

prepared with a degree of skill and scientific cleanli- 
ness the average home cannot provide. 

Last year 30,000 visitors were freely shown 
through Heinz Kitchens. The public is made the 
judge of the materials and methods employed. Is 
there not, then, a convincing story of quality in the 
fact that Heinz 57are the most widely known and most 
universally consumed products in the world to-day ? 
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£ VARIETIES 


Are All Made Without 


Benzoate of Soda 


Every one of the 57 is strictly pure. Our raw materials and our methods are of 





such a high character that the uniform goodness of Heinz products is guaranteed to 
your table without the necessity of chemicals, coloring or drugs. Grocers refund money 
to dissatisfied purchasers. 

The Heinz Kitchens are immaculate in their cleanliness; the workers are neatly 
uniformed. We had 30,000 visitors last year. It is always safe to buy the product of 
an establishment that keeps its doors open. 


Every man and woman should be acquainted with the Home of the 57. Our free booklet tells about it. 


New York — Pittsburgh — Chicago — London 
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Did You 
Ever Save $200? 


OULD you like to know 

how it feels? Anybody 

who can save $10 a month can 
You 
get better interest than in any 


save $200 by our plan. 


other safe investment and your 
money will be where it can’t be 
squandered or stolen. 

It makes a man have a dif- 
ferent feeling to be a capitalist 
and have income checks coming 
in every six months. Would 
you like to try this? Write for 
our .booklet “ The Safe Way to 
Save.” It costs you nothing. 
During the last 25 years our capital and 
surplus have grown from $1,000,000 to 


$12,000,000. Ask anybody from New Yoz!: 
whether your money is safe with us 


TLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


Capital and Surplus $12,000,000 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica, L. I. 





Mail this Coupon to 


TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 
176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to Save’’ 
advertised in Collier’s Weekly to 
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JUNKET 





Dainty, Delicious Bemerts and Ice Cream 
easily and quickly made with 


Chr. Hansen’s Junket Tablets 


10 Tablets for 10 Quarts, 10 cents at all grocers and 
druggists or by mail direct from the manufacturers 

For ~~ of all ages Junket is an Ideal 
Health 

Write us iar booklets on 

ning 30 recipes, Junket Ice Cream, 
2. and Junket Jingles. 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 

4 Hansen Avenue Little Falls, N. Y. 


““‘Junket Dainties” con- 
Junket in 











Purity is not the only consideration 
in ap Olive Oui and does not neces 
sagly mean wholesomenes an 
Ofive Oil can be pure and still be of 
poor quality. 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is not onl absolutely the 

Olive Oil sais Want oy A hh oe tee 
grade, the sweetest and most lel 

§ flavored Olive Oil importe« 

' country I personally guarantee 
Olive Oil to be the pure | 
that money can buy 


Packed in cans and } 





] 
If your grocer 
Sample Free. acto adi sei 
it send‘his name and address and I 
will send you a sample bottle free 


C. MASPERO, Inc., IMPORTERS 
Dept. C, 333 Greenwich omer New York 


Pure Food Specialist. t. 1867 
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Th of Me and Tells 

" PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit ar low to Sell a Pate 
MEA & BROCK, Pat. Attys. O18 F St., Washington. D.C. 
IN ANSWEK: THESK ADVERTI®PEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


| factory,” but 
| the happy 


| that 


A Quaker Woman on Marriage 
and: Divorce 


(Continued from paye 19 


must be entered into with the great- 
est possible care, because it could not be 
broken without heartbreak and disgrace. 
In the early days of this college it was 
sometimes called, in derision, “the match 
now it is recognized that 
marriages it made are one of 


| the most valuable parts of its work. Cer- 


| tainly it 





fright and horror 


| pitifully low. 





| run from the 


hand seemed 





| doubt 


could not have gone on if its 
students had not been a self-perpetuating 
body. In the communities into which they 
went they became the chief forces for the 
uplifting ef all the neighborhood. 

When Thomas and I were married we 
did not have an elaborate wedding and I 
did not promise to obey. We used the an- 
cient symbol, but each put a ring on the 
finger of the other and repeated the old 
formula: “In the presence of the Lord 
and before this company, I, Thomas, take 
thee, Mary, to be my wife, promising to be 
unto thee a true and faithful husband until 
death shall separate us,” and then I re- 
peated exactly the same formula with a 
change of names, and we walked out of the 
meeting-house in full consciousness that 
we had undertaken a great work and that 
all would not always be as merry as a 
marriage bell. Certainly no Quaker woman 
could endure the stupidity of the lives of 
most of the fashionable women that I read 
about in novels. Most of them seem to be 
so badly educated that they can discover 
nothing in this wonderful world but their 
own nerves, and some seek false stimulants 
of all kinds. We have been taught to look 
within for a sense of the true values of 
things, to get our greatest pleasures from 


* 


working in harmony with the great forces 
that were and are and evermore shall be. 

In my world it was always considered 
disgraceful to bring into the world a 
larger family than you could properly 
care for and train into useful citizens; but 
to have one child or none at all was con- 
sidered your misfortune, not your fault. 
If you had a very small family you were 
supposed to make up in quality what you 
lacked in quantity; if you had none at all, 
you were an object of sympathy, not of 
reproach. You must find comfort in the 
belief that the Lord intended you for ser- 
vice in some other part of His vineyard, 
and to find that service to the very best of 
your ability. I feel that most of the 
matrimonial tangles of our time are due 
to worldly motives in marriage and these 
to the wrong education of fashionable 
schools. I believe, more and ‘more, that 
a woman is not fit to be married until she 
has demonstrated her ability to live alone, 
that she has no right to impose herself as 
a helpless burden on a man. No doubt 
such a doctrine sounds strange in fash- 
ionable New York! 

My people do not take a_ pessimistic 
view of the present stage in reproduction, 
they do not lay the blame for it on the 
independence of woman. We have always 
held the views of equality in marriage that 
are considered by some so dangerous. We 
believe that love is life and life is love, 
in one perpetually recurring round, and 
that the present seeming failure of the 
physical sources of life is a necessary step 
in placing marriage upon a higher plane. 


+ + 


An Exelusive Story 


(Continued 


sat-like move 
from his hand 
gasping. He could see 
in her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, but her voice was 
“How could you say a 
thing like that!” 

He sat dumbly, watching her thin fingers 
twisting the letter. Then she spoke again: 

“You did not mean that—about publish- 
ing it?” 

“You knew I 
plied, stolidly. 

She unfolded his card and read it again, 
bewildered. 

“Yes—I knew it: of course. But T did 
not think—I did not understand. I just 
wanted to talk. It relieved me so to talk. 
| felt so much better a minute ago. But 
I did not a 

She stopped, as if the effort to say it 
Kent had a wild impulse to 
house. 

“You told it to me freely,” he said, but 
he could not meet her eyes. “I hardly 
asked a question, you know, after the first. 
Nothing was said about not using it.” 

“But I have the letter back. You have 
not been able to copy it and [ won’t let 
you.” There was an air of puny defiance 
brave and 


chair with a fierce, 
snatched the paper 


of the 
ment, 
and sprang back, 


was a reporter?” he re 


suppose oh! 


sickened her. 


in her voice: it sounded so 
futile. 
“But you 


minded her. 


talked, you know,” Went re 
She drew her breath sharply 
to shrivel again. 

“Did—did you think that IT would—that 
| could have talked about—if I had under 


stood?—a thing like that! Oh, no, no! 
You ean not think that. You could not 
print a thing like that.” 

Kent moved uneasily, but made no 
answer. 

“Why, a papel could not print that,” 
she continued, uncertainly. “Could it? 
Do they ever print things like that’ It 
was not for that I talked to you. I just 


had to talk. I did not think you would 


foolish of me, of 


misunderstand. It was 

course. But | am glad that you explained 
about it, because now that you understand, 
why you will not. You could not, any 


how Could you?” 
He nodded at he 
“Tl can not understand,” she said, 
head “How could it be 
printed Oh, please do not say that It 
is just ours—his and mine. Who could be 
interested in it? Would anybody read it?” 
“It is true, isn’t it?” he 
‘True? Why, ves: of course. Did you 
that? I would not have told it if 
it had not been true. That why it 
seemed as if I had to say it.” 
said The phrase 
it often But it 
Even 
Was a 


slowly, 


shaking het 


asked 


was 
‘Then it’s news,” he 
trite: he had saic 
seemed like a lic 
would not 


was 
before 
that it 
lie, though it sounded despicable 
afraid | 
ibout news.” she said, dully. 
28 


had never 
now he believe 


don’t know anything 


“| am stupid, 


“Tl am 


From page 24) 


ean it be news? I 
that I talked to you 
when you did not understand. But now 
that you know, why you can not—print 
it.” She said the last words in a whisper 

“I could not stop it if 1 wanted to,” 
muttered Kent. 

“You could not? Why, | 
you can not—you must not! 
print a thing—like 
that they can not?” 

Her eyes were wide with amazement. 

“He told me, too,” said Kent. 

*“He—told—you?” she repeated after 
him. “I did not know that. You did not 
tell me that. And—” there was a hope- 
eatch in her voice—‘did he know it 
was to be printed?” 

“He must have,” 
gedly. 

“I do not believe it,” she said, 
her head slowly. “He did not understand. 
He would have told you not to. Did he 
say anything about not printing it?” 

Kent shook his head. Her breath came 
sharply, as though she were in pain. 

“He did not understand,” she went on. 


I suppose. But how 
am sorry, of course, 


tell you that 
Can a paper 
this—when you say 


less 


answered Kent, dog- 


shaking 


“He could not have known. He would 
have told you no. Then you could not 
have printed it. But now I tell you. You 


ean not; you must not. Oh, it would be 
horrible! Oh, say that you will not!” 
Her voice fell from pitiful command to 
pleading. She was leaning forward, her 
lips parted, her fixed and staring. 
She seemed to Kent to have become very 
old. The brutality, the cheap vulgarity, 


eyes 


of it came to him with a shoek—the bru 
tality of the man, of the story, of himself. 
He had told her it was news! The thing 
sickened him. Yet why? It was news. 
Any paper would print it. There could 
be no doubt that it was news. 


been steadily. 


from ehill. 


Kent, who had 
shivered as if 


writing 


Some of the rest of it he did not re 
member so clearly. But that did not mat 
ter much; the told. ‘The rest 
was just—just what happened sometimes. 
She cried very little, and that 
him queer; most of the time her eyes were 
dry and unmoving. He remembered that 
some of her talk was incoherent. He did 
not interrupt, nor try to explain. She did 
not know anything about news. 

He arose, pausing for an instant to look 
down at the crumpled figure. There was 
an unnatural fascination in the misery of 
this creature who could not understand. A 


story Was 


seemed to 


voice from somewhere seemed to be erving: 

‘Thief !” 
And then he cursed himself for the 

pause, for she was on her knees—to him! 


her white face upturned, the desperation 
of terror in her eyes. The wrinkled letter 
lay on the rug in front of her, a hand 
clutched convulsively 


Was moaning: 


toward him, and she 












Real Cold 
Weather Protection 


Wear a PHOENIX MUFFLER 


It will safeguard you against the raw, cold 
winter winds and blasts, without the least sug 
gestion of sweater-like clumsiness so character. 
istic of old style devices. 

The PHOENIX MUFFLER is a radically new 
departure—a neat knitted scarf that fastens in 
front with a patented clasp, and snugs up clost 
and tight to the neck, while the broad ends form 
a perfect che st protector. Snaps on and off in an 
instant—requires no scarf pin to hold it in P ili ice 
—won't slip down in front nor “bunch up’’ be- 
hind. It’s a handsome and stylish necessity fo: 
every out-dvor use—sieighing, skating, coasting 
driving, motoring, shopping or calling. 


MADE IN EVERY SIZE AND COLOR 
For Men, Women and Children 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS are knit from the finest silk 
finished yarns, pure silk and selected Australian 
wool, in every size and color for men, women and 
children. Worn to match the suit or costume, they 
impart that smart, cx effect so much desired in 
out-door wraps this year. , 
PHOENIX MUFFLERS are packed in handsome, 
individual boxes with the name on the muffler 
and box and retail at 50c each in all dry goods 
and department stores and haberdasher’s. If 
your own dealer does not supply you readily, 
settle the whole question easily and satisfac 
torily by sending direct to us, giving the 
dealer’s Dame and enc hosing for each 
muffler desired. Give collar size, color and 
kind wanted (silk finish or wool), We 
will fill your order and send a cata- 
logue of Leautiful hunitted goods free 
of charge. 

Ask your dealer for Fhoenix Silk- 
finish Sox, too. 3 pair $l,warranted 
$3 mos, against holes.’ A clinging, 
silk-like sox with exclusive style 
features and wearing qualities 
for discriminating men. Sam- 
ple box by mail $1. All fash- 
ionable colors. 


PHOENIX KNITTING 
WORKS 





















































220 So. Broadway 
Milwaukee 


Pat. June %, 1908 

















GOOD JUDGMENT points 
to “The Ultra” Overcoat, an 
exceedingly smart looking gar- 
ment, not foolish in its frills. 


your name and address and we 
filled. 


Send us 
will see that your wants are 


Handsome 


DAVID MARKS & SONS 


‘Horse Shoe”’ Clothes 
New York 


Memorandum Book Sent Fr of Char 
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HD ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME$1 | 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, INCLUDING PLATE 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MOBEY REFUNDED 


SrATio HOSKINS 


STATIONERS 
901 CHESTNUT ST. 
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“VYIGORO—A robust fuming aromatic 
stimulating Coffee—full of uplift, spicy 
odor and generous flavor. 


‘Tt is a vigorous, ‘black’ Southern 
Coffee which touches the spot, and ‘puts 
you up on horseback.’ ”’ 

















“BARRINGTON HALL—A deliciously 
smooth and fragrant Coffee. Mellow, 
fine and satisfying, with a delightful, 
lingering after-taste. 

‘*More nearly the standard flavor 
of right-good Coffee than any other we 
know of.”’ 

















“SIESTA -A mild and dainty Coffee. 
Full of subtle delicacy and bouquet. 
‘*Pale in color, with a delicious winy 
effect, which delights the Palate rather 
than stimulates the Nervous System. 
‘‘Ideal for those who avoid strong 
Coffee.’’ 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
125 Hudson Street, New York 
248 N. 2d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















OFFEE, you know, is a flavor. 
Many reople think of Coffee as a food, a 

drink, a Stimulant or a berry. 

It is all of these and then Some. 

But, 95 people out of every hundred drink 
Coffee merely because they /ike it. 

And they /ike it because a particular flavor of 
it pleases them. 

Now there are as many different flavors of 
‘‘Coffee’’ as there are of Candy. 

A person may be very fond of Caramels and 
detest Chocolate Creams. 

A person may be very fond of Java Coffee fla- 
vor and detest Brazilian Coffee flavor. 

In the South ‘‘ Black Coffee’’ is popular, and in 
the West a lighter, smoother Coffee, for instance. 

So that ‘‘Coffee’’ is a word of Many Meanings. 


+ + 


People who ‘‘don’t like Coffee’’ have never yet 
found the particular flavor of Coffee which would 
have pleased them. They can find it yet. 

When they do find it they won’t quit drinking 
it, and they shouldn’t quit. 

Because good Coffee, properly roasted, steel- 
cut, purified, and packed in dust-tight tins—in 
short, Bakerized Coffee—is the most harmless of all 
good stimulants. 

Music and applause are stimulants, too, you 
know. And, Coffee is quite as harmless as these, 
if it be good enough and properly Made. 

But, how to ‘‘find-out’’ really good Coffee. 

And how to find-out the precise kind of Coffee 
flavor which best pleases your palate, as certain 
kinds of Candy please the palates of certain 
Children. 


There is a way! 
+ + 


How to “Find-out” 


Coffee 


By John E. Kennedy ‘ — 


flavor year after year, under its given brand. 

You can do this regardless of how widely the 
flavor of Coffee grown in Brazil, in Java, or other 
countries may vary, from year to year, because 
of rain or drought, of bad harvesting or indifferent 
roasting. 

(Your Grocer, no matter how able or consci- 
entious he be, cannot control these variations in 
Coffee.) 

So, you can now, once for all, find-out—and 
decide forever—which flavor of Coffee is most de- 
licious to your individual taste. 

Send 30 cents in stamps to the address below, 
and you will receive for it a ‘‘Find-out Package”’ 
of Bakerized Coffee. 

This package will contain over three-quarters 
of a pound of the best Coffee you have ever tasted. 

That Coffee will be put up in three separate 
boxes. 

+ + 


One of these three boxes will contain ‘‘VIG- 
ORO”’ Bakerized Coffee. 

This is a robust fuming aromatic stimulating 
Coffee—full of uplift, spicy odor and generous 
flavor. It is a vigorous, ‘‘black’’ Southern Coffee 
which ‘touches the spot’’ and ‘‘puts you up on 
horseback.’’ 

Another box will contain “‘BARRINGTON 
HALL”’ Bakerized Coffee. 

This is deliciously smooth and fragrant, mel- 
low, fine and satisfying, with a delightful, linger- 
ing after-taste. 

It is more nearly the standard flavor of right- 
good Coffee than any other we know of. 

A third box contains ‘‘SIESTA’’ Bakerized 
Coffee. 

This is of mild and dainty flavor, full of subtle 
delicacy and bouquet. 

Pale in color, with a deli- 





For the first time in history 
you may mow buy a ‘‘Find-out 
Package’’ of Bakerized Coffee. 

This Find-out Package con- 
tains the three different flavors of 
highest grade Coffee. 

Observe that the three dis- 
tinct flavors in the ‘‘Find-out 
Package’’ of Bakerized Coffee are 
not merely three kinds of Coffee, 
but three fixed and unvarying 
flavors of Coffee. 

These flavors are built up by 
Coffee Experts, from all the nec- 
essary and varying kinds of Coffee, 
each year to a fixed standard of 
flavor and stimulation. 

When therefore you buy a 
‘‘Find-out Package’”’ of Bakerized 
Coffee, and find from this just 
which Coffee flavor best pleases 
your palate, you can then feel 
sure of getting that same identical 
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cious winy effect, which delights 
the Palate rather than stimulates 
the Nervous System. 

Ideal for those who want to 
avoid strong Coffee. 


+ + 


Buy a ‘‘Find-out Package’’ of 
Bakerized Coffee today and treat 
your palate to a new sensation. 

Settle the Coffee question. 

Send us 30 cents in stamps for 
this decisive ‘‘Find-out’’ Package. 

We agree, here and now, to 
refund the money instantly if you 
say you have not had a dollar’s 
worth of satisfaction and of inside 
information from that package 
after you have made the Coffee 
test accompanying it. 

Address —today— Baker Im- 
porting Co..Dept. A,—125 Hud- 
son St., New York; or Dept. A, 
248 N. 2d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| “No, no, no! You can not! Don’t you | Buy it “K k D 99 
understand? I lied! It was a lie—all of | jy Tae hoc own 
it! I swear it. I lied! I lied! I lied!” ‘ 
Kent had no clear idea of how he reached And Save Two-Thirds 


The Foundation of 
be the sidewalk, but he remembered glancing 


back at the big, placid house almost fear- 
e fully. ‘The panie of flight seemed to be 
@ driving him. The picture of the limp 












The finished parts of a 
complete piece offurniture, 
including fastenings, Mis- 
sion Stains,etc., are shipped 


creature on the rug made him shudder; 
to you in a compact crate. 


the pitiful denial, so false and so useless, 

















x ‘ Ba, was still in his ears. He walked for sev- You need only 
* pe eral blocks rapidly, trying to get a grip to put the parts 2 
u r | t bom of himself. together, puton / 
y an After all, it was silly to feel shaky. the stain, etc., } 


according to 
simple instruc- 
tions—an hour’s 
work and it 
is done. 

Every piece As she received it 
is selected oak. 


Things like that had happened before. Not 
exactly in that way, perhaps, but in all 
essentials it was the same. They all 
wanted it kept out. If he felt anything, it 
f ought to be elation. That was the way 
Haskins would feel, and Haskins would 
judge the thing simply on its merits, as 


re at the 
==--|1| Dairy 








Lae news. “It is news,” he repeated to him- You save—(1) in the factory 
—_ . . . 
I Swvorn us Borden’s Milk products are self, and he said it over and over again, cost. (2) in the factory 








as if to get the sound of it. It was a good 
story. And it had been so easy; no hours 
of fruitless work, no baffling obstacles, no 
“digging.” He had not stolen it! He kept 
saying that over and over again, too. She 
knew he was a reporter—and she had 
talked. How could she blame him? No- 
body was to blame. Not even Haskins. 
It was news; it was a story; and it was 
going to be printed. News could not be 
stopped. 


profit. (8) all the dealer’s 
profit. (4) %of the freight. 
(5) cost of finishing. (6) cost 
of expensive packing. 


manufactured under a system 


EAGLE BRAND | & Sanitary Regulations which] PEERLESS BRAND 
| CONDENSED | Piriyisamurd Theyeem | EVAPORATED 
MILK does not only obtain during the MILK 
“THE ORIGINAL ™ process of manufacture, but it (UNSWEETENED) 
a, goes back to the Dairy Farm ; 
where the raw milk is pro- 
duced, embracing the care 
and feeding of cattle, proper construction, lighting and ventilation of barns and location 
of milk houses, and minute details governing the handling of the milk at every stage. 
1 2 
EAGLE BRAND rich in cream and meets 
af CONDENSED MILK every requirement for rich 
As an infant food has no milk or cream. It has 
equal. Experience has all the advantages of fresh 
fluid milk and none of its 


1 absolutely 
guarantee you 
will be satisfied 
—that I will sell 
you beautiful 
furniture at about 
one-third of what 
a dealer would 
charge for a sim- 
ilar piece. I will 
instantly refund 
your money and 
freight charges if C. C. BROOKS 
you are not satis- 
fied. You do not risk one cent. 
I have made this statement as strong 
asl knowhow. The goods warrant it. 




















Kent dropped his fingers from the keys, 
swiftly reviewing in his mind what he 
had written. He did not think he had left 
anything out. Even the “human interest” 
was there. If there was any pathos, they 


My system is revolutionizing the 
furniture bu-iness just as my 







































oe ge “’ Pane a disses ‘ wanted it; if it was funny, he was to make knock-down system has revolution- 
a Mak is ene ea geo oy ee . it funny. Well, the whole loathsome thing ™ i: ie een pag 
ore agree ppc Aa BORDEN’S was there, naked and quivering. They lg to aaae Pipe cons 
BI tially the same as mother’s MALTED MILK ought to be satisfied. am ine furnishings, showing 4o pieces 
milk, which makes it a is valuable not only for “How about “, Kent ?” Haskins’s me- : =~ $2 to $25, suuable for the 
superior food for infants. children and the aged but talliec voice roused him. a ey fw My ub. 
also for invalids and dys- “Just a paragraph,” he answered. 
PEERLESS BRAND peptics as well as those iin! A minute later he pulled out the last aay C. C. BROOKS, Pres. 
EVAPORATED MILK in normal health. Easily . page, arranged the sheets in their num- | Brooks 
(unsweetened ) is simply prepared and quickly as- bered order, laid them on the slide of the "a j) Manufacturing Co. 
similated, it restores energy desk and started to read them over. Then 


112 Ship Street 


he arose suddenly and carried the story Saginaw Mich. 
* 7 Originators of the Knock-Down S\ stem of Home Furni-hi: g 


pure cow’s milk reduced 
in vacuo to a creamy con- and affords proper nourish- 
sistency by the Borden - ment with minimum tax 
Process and preserved by BORDEN S on digestion Write for 
Sterilization only. It is MALTED MILK Malted Milk Book. 


ORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK co, 


“Leaders of Quality” 

















over to Haskins’s desk. 

“Here it is,” he said, dropping it on the 
blotter. “I haven’t read it over, but | N tu * Gift 
guess it runs straight.” a res 1rts 

“Never mind; I'll read it,” said Has 
kins. “Stay around a while.” 

Kent went back to his desk, slid the 
typewriter out of sight, and lighted a ciga- 
rette. He sat there stolidly. The noise 
and restlessness of the last hour, the hur- 
ried comings and goings of those about 
him, the ringing of telephones, the inde- 



























From the Cocoa Bean and the 
Wheat, two of the greatest “food 
value” plants Mother Earth ever d — 
grew, is manufactured the most i a 
perfect Luncheon Wafer in the 


shape of : A d 
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Bab | finable tenseness that came with closing —_— 
y things up, did not reach his senses. He Chocolate 
seemed to see nothing but a shrunken fig Dipped C 
oe ox ure on its knees in a big, gloomy room. am 
He shook himself at last, to destroy the “ full sea 
$ “ _ 6, rar, ¢ -* Io Ss Pe ie 
FOR CHRISTMAS image, and looked toward Haskins’s desk. Oe ethers 
Containing Shoes and Stockings Haskins was reading it, turning page ‘ eRe egos 
—_ 1 Pair Baby's First Shoes after page with mechanical regularity. i ele can se 
4 “sf . - tH 
sizes 0, 1, 2 or 3 (your 50 He had not lifted a pencil from the desk, i They : 
choice of white,blue, pink,tan or black) and - . . ame » £2 is 
1 Pair Spun Silk Stockings to match, postpaid = and Kent wondered vaguely if he was is now 
Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin ribbon. going to run it without subheads. He s n¢ 
The shoes are made of Extra quality calfskin | looked at the clock and saw that Haskins All 1 
tanned by special process to the softness of kid, | . j if ° 
but far more durable; «nd trimmed with real sea would have to rush it, if he wanted to : 
pearl Gaticks, 6s theckings ate the latest shades | EDUCATOR catch the edition. It was already pretty | Healthful impo! 
“if desired we can substitute for the shoes men- late. He watched Haskins turn the last | Delicious knows 
tioned above, without change in price, our new page and lay it on top of the others. Satisfying Togs 
Baby Moccasin of soft caitekin esher nite; blue CKERS flaskins was sitting motionless, gazing | Nourishing 8. 
silk ribbon. Complete catalogue on request. to prov fey. ‘fas uperior Ed . out of the window. Kent had never seen Muscle-building The 
; \ ) ove ow tar supero waucator ‘ . seeds »fnra ‘ > j 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., 162 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. Crackers are in the deliciousness of him motionless before, and the thing Sold everywhere long 
the full grain flavor to the tasteless struck him as incongruous. For several 
crackers you ordinarily get. minutes he sat thus, his head turned away 





Made of purest ingredients, and from the room. Then he started suddenly F R | t 
contain the entire food value of and glanced at the clock. urnace egu a or 










































































(Pat’d) 10 cents, a toy for — Sanitary . : aye 
CATNIP BALL cats —they can’t let it ag oo ws al — nd “Kent!” he called. Sheela he tached 6 
alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. Sold handling, bal ing and pack- Kent went over to the desk. Haskins ou e attached to every 
everywhere for 10 cents, together with package = vig dente crete did not look up at onee: he appeared to Steam, Hot Water or Hot Air 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. lute cleanliness. ‘ gore ee es “te “6. re : Heating System { 
For sale by 5 and 10 cent be studying the pile of manuscript that — - 
stores, sporting goods, drug : . * ' me . . tet at 3ECAUSE it saves coal and in 
and ek aaa, ot mailed 12 ae reggie — a yom ve 4 — - lay on the blotter. His ang re were drum cures the commfors of & wnttorm 
by Wa eal SeCeEe of patie: t ne Gay we hear irum you. Order irom your ming on the edge of the desk and he was temperature by automatically : 
National (at Supplies (0. cents grocer. If he won’t supply you, we will. Send ff biti a hi hos Me tn 4 hadominind ax opening and closing the heater dampers : 
Dept. C. W. post- us his name. ting his under lip in a preoccup hy, as the temperature in the living room : 
150 Liverpool Street Dealers paid “Have you spoken to anybody about this changes from the point at which the ther- | . 
East Boston, Mass. write for prices Johnson Educator Food Co., 216 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. storv. Kent?” he asked. suddenly. mostat is set. Sold at a low price, under a ) every i 
should carry this CATNIP BALL. ° - ° positive guarantee, with a generous free eleganc 
GROCERS Quick seller. WRITE FOR PRICES. | & Kent shook his head. trial offer. Remember the regulator does 
Th -—y t “Nobody in the office?” The tone was the work, you get the benefi:s, and _ 
“aE is Labe uarantees BES: Sein : the mo 
‘6 TRADE MARK thc geanias to ts tie onntes “Sateen, | ACHNE. The Coal Man Pays For It |; and pe 
9? coolest summer underwear ever made Insist on this No: nobody. 1. asi : Sian , 5 : " 
label tee voile wrotection ail styles at your Geal : rm ° . Time attachment if desired, Write today for Shrink 
re 3 zg o : Men's Shirts or Drawers, ' 7? adhe se a Haskins picked up the pile of typewrit circular and prices, Liberal terms to agents our ow 
zs v. om i - 28c. each ten sheets and slowly tore it across. He BECKAM REGULATOR CO., Dept. A, Chicago it A] 
ay Pe ae wa 0c laid one pile upon the other and tore them f the : 
i= 0} f J : : 5 . 
< = 2 again. A third time he repeated the oper dbapasP 
kh z 2 z , , s : H the sh 
E i ? ation. Then he dropped the pieces into SA 
REG. US.PAT.OFF. ie Coe the basket. ag 
( 3 Seed Ye ; ) oO 
ers ? Sari, : “If you ever speak about that story , We make over i“ 
- a , is! | oe - draw u 
you'll be fired, Went,” he said, fiercely. High 100 styles and sizes 
“Do you understand? And [ll resign.” 1g Detail-adding, total-adding, The | 
“IT understand,” said Kent, nodding. Grade get ot parser wg pian ‘ notice 
“Pll allow you for your work,” he | Total tiple-counter and cost-and-seiling- i glass is 
‘ . Sacuhaner ¢ : hete ¢ ' price registers 
P= “ as 7 snapped, swinging around his chair and Adder : . 
i= I I S I HE IMPERIAL re looking out of the window again. “Get $75 We haven’t the tremen- And 
Which has exclusive features not to be had on other ranges, such as: your lunch. if you want to. That’s all.” dous overhead expense that 4 oe ren 
The STONE OVEN BOTTOM absorbs and holds the heat in oven, a fuel saver "A second later he called Kent back others have. That is why safely 
The ODOR HOOD carries all steam and odor from cooking up the chimney - “wien we can produce a better cash thing 1 
The ASH SIFTER permits sifting the ashes right in the range. No dust. “You can send her word, if you like,” he hs I —" = 
The OVEN THERMOMETER tells exact temperature of the oven. No guessing. said in a curious voice register for less heanaaed J and 
SENT ON TRIAL. SOLD ON TIME. FREIGHT PREPAID. “All right.” answered Kent. “I think 7 at accommodating terms. 
And if you do not find it the handsomest looker, best cooker of any range you Ilaskins whirled on him Get our prices before you buy. A few second-hand 9 
ever saw, send it right back. Send for catalogue, it tells all about the exclu- ‘Stop thinking! Don’t bother me!” he and shopworn registers for sale at bargain prices. K| 
sive features, the liberal terms upon which we sell, and how we save you mone xing “ner “ : 4 
ive featur era rms upon which we sell, and how we save youm — len aek “heed hy: den 4. Met. dent | THE AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. CH 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 387 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio do anything like that again.” 1102 Yale Avenue Columbus, Ohio i 
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The only condition to this 
offer is that you write for the 
book on business stationery. 


ree Instruction 
in Loose Leaf 


Record Keepin 


This book, Moore’s Modern Methods, contains 160 pages 
of instruction and information. _ Illustrates 40 different ledger and 
record forms, and shows exactly how they are used. Explains 
how the Loose Leaf System of accounting and record-keeping is 
adaptable to every office, factory, professional or individual use. 


Moore's 


MODERN 


METHODS 
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MOORE’S LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


COMPACT AND CONVENIENT. 






9 inches deep. 


feature alone makes this 


of accounts. 


The books, uniform in size, are held in 
sectional cabinets. The cabinet in the ac- 
companying picture contains 20,000 live ac- 
counts. It occupies a space only 5 x 2 feet, 
he records are instantly 
accessible. One clerk has everything within 
arm’s reach. By what other system of 
account keeping can such compactness and 
convenience be even approximated? This 
ose Leaf System 
of peculiar value to large business houses 
where it is necessary to keep large numbers 





CHEAPER THAN CARDS OR 
BOUND BOOKS. 


They are cheaper both in original 
cost and in cost of maintenance. Fewer 
clerks can do a given amount of record 
keeping than by either of the above systems, 
as it takes less time to find a record and 
less time to make anentry. The books are 
indexed by alphabetical index sheets with 
projecting tabs along the upper or lower 
edge. They may also be cross indexed by 
movable metal markers along the side edges 
according to dates. This enables you to 
call any page to your attention on any par- 
ticular day. 








RELIABLE 


They are more reliable than cards, 
Cards must be removed from a drawer and 
taken to the desk or table every time an en- 
try is made. How easy it is for one to be 
lost or misfiled when replaced. With 
Loose Leaf Books the page need not be re- 
moved to make an 
entry. Full infor- 
mation on “How to 
start the system and 
how to keep the re- 
cords” is contained 
in the book above 
described. It is worth sending for. 





Popular outfit to start with 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND FACTORIES, 539 STONE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


20,000 ACCOUNTS IN THIS CABINET. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 


100 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 





rr en Styles 





Campus Togs are ultra-stylish a 
full season ahead of the times. What 
others will show wzex/ season you 
can secure in Campus Togs today. 
They are a step in advance of what 
is now conservatively correct. 

All the little details of such vital 
importance to ‘the man who 
knows” will be found in Campus 
Togs. 

Thegracefully moulded shoulders, 
long roll lapels, distinctive cuff 


for Young Men 





designs, the flap pockets, the form- 
fitting back and dip front give to 
Campus Tog Suits and Overcoats 
that air of classy niftiness so much 
desired by our cleverest dressers. 

Low-cut vests, with angle pockets 
—the trousers full hipped with wide 
turn-up, and many of the innova- 
tions which others will offer another 
season, Will be found in these master- 
pieces of the Tailoring Art. 


And please remember that in 


Kaufman 


“Pre-Shrunk” 


every iota of the style, distinctiveness and 
elegance, which causes the man who 
knows to decide on a Campus Tog suit 
the moment he sees it, is rendered fixed 
and permanent by the Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrinking’’ Process, which is exclusively 
our own. No other manufacturer can use 
it. All the shrink tendency is taken out 
of the cloth before it is ever touched with 
the shears. Therefore. Kaufman Gar- 
ments when finished will not shrink, get 
out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag nor 
draw up. 





The perfection in every detail which you 
notice as you view yourself in the clothier’s 
glass is there to stay. 

A nd because this ‘‘Pre-Shrinking” Proc 
ess renders style perpetual, we are able 
safely to Guarantee satisfaction, some- 
thing no other manufacturer cares to do. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you 
for Fall and Winter Ask your dealer for it 


f yu prefer It’s FREI You should have 


Campus Togs 


Your home dealer has our authority to 
make you this guarantee on Campus Togs 
or iny »ther of our garments: 

‘Tf any garment bearing the Kaufman 
‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfactory, 
it may be returned and money refunded.’’ 

Please read this again and think what 
it means to you. Your own interest must 
cause you to select Campus Togs. No 
other garments can equal them. 


Y our dealer will gladly show you Campus 
Togs or other Kauf- 
man ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk’’ 
Garments inany of the 
popular fabrics for Fall 
and Winter at $12.00 to * 
$30.00. Most people 
will find something to 
please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 
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Machines 
In Orne 





That’s 


Gammeter Multigraph 


The Multigraph does all s ‘rts of office 
printing at practically the bare cost of 
the paper and an office boy’s time. 

The Multigraph does multiple typewrit- 
ing that cannot be distinguished from 
regular typewritten work. The same ma- 
chine does either sort of work at a speed 
of from 3200 to 6000 copies per hour, and 
can be operated by any office boy or girl. 

Write for Samples of Multigraph Work 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
3932 Kelley Ave , Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices Everywhere. European Selling Agents: The 
International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen Street, London, E.C. 














‘Geta Tyden Table-Lock | 





with your dining table by insisting on 
your dealer selling you a 


Hastings Extension Table 


which is fitted with a celebrated Tyden 
Patent Table-Lock without extra charge. 





We guarantee that a Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Table if it is locked will never 
spread apart at the bottom of pedestal. 

It draws the two halves of the pedestal to- 
gether from inside and holds them together 
with one hook so the center cannot sag. 


The Tyden Lock Adds Years 
of Life to the Beauty of 
a Pedestal Table 


As you buy only one or two dining tables 
in a lifetime, do not take a substitute lock 
and hope it will be all right. 


All Hastings Tables are guaranteed—they 
are high grade, beautifully finished and of 
surpassing workmanship, made in oak and 
mahogany, from $20.00 to $150.00. 


New Book of Designs Free 
Send for it and see the very latest 1908 correct 
designs in dining tables. It also shows our latest 
success, the combination table that extends to 72 
inches and locks without opening the pedestal. 
Buy a guaranteed table. The only one is the 
Hastings, marked like this. 


80,000 now in use. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 


Hastings Table Co., Dept. D, Hastings, Mich. 
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3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, stamps 


.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 1 
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WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


‘BUDS 


The Only Genuine 


Note the taste, 
so different 
from others 
that smooth 
melting quality 
and the surpassingly 

delicious aroma. 

Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound box prepaid. 

One sample box for 30c. in stamps and 
your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


235 North Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 















Making Desserts 


might be called the ““embroidery work” of cook- 
ing. It is the part you enjoy, the part you do 
after the heavier cooking is over and the work 
ing costume is exchanged for the afternoon dress. 

One of the things that make dessert-making 
so easy and so pleasant in these days is the very 


Minute Tapioca 


use of 
No soaking; simply open 
the package and begin. 
Its possibilities are limit 
less in the great variety of 
desserts and pleasing 
dishes you can make. 
The Minute Cook Book 
18 differe 
your 
will sug 








gummy or Jum 
A delicious, nour 
ishir , 
Send ye Tro 
cer's address 
ann ag tarts ua 





for 
7 ma one pint 
. f 


4 n s six x quarts. 
Minute Cook ea Free 





Minute Tapioca Co. 
133 W. Main 2. Grones, 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide yr skir 1 the hair or 
soft, light, « Paes ss and mot ~ ‘proof for rug, oat or gloves, and make 
them up when so ordered 

But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping tags and 
struct We are the largest « fur tanner f large ld and d 
animal ‘skin the wv 1 

We nahe | fur r € fur outsi in fur eS, f 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 587 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rockefeller, the 
Meek 


(Continued from page 25) 


In his character as “the meek” he is 
both apologetic and deferential. He al 
ways stands aside and lets the next person 
go ahead, saying with truly charming 
courtesy “after you,” or “you first.” | 
have observed him start down a path most 
naturally, and then draw back without 
the slightest excuse, and ask another to 
go ahead, always with a flattering inflec- 
tion in his voice, a slight sweep of the 
hand, a gracious smile. 

One morning he made a fair putt into 
the fourth hole—not a difficult one, for 
the distance was moderate and the green 
as smooth as velvet. Etiquette in Pocan- 
tico Hills, however, demands a chorus of 
praise whenever the host makes a_ shot 
that affords the least excuse for it, s« 
those about him applauded loudly. 

\ splendid shot,” led off Miss Ramsey, 
his out-of-doors secretary. 

“Beautifully played,” from the Protest 
ant minister. 

‘An excellent shot,” 
priest. 

As Mr. Rockefeller smiled contentedly, 
a greensman standing near by, evidently 
feeling that it was up to him, burst out: 
“A snortin’ good shot.” 

The joy on Mr. Rockefeller’s face fled, 
and in its place crept the shadow of dis 
pleasure. 

“A Western expression,” he said, turn- 
ing to me. “The man is from Ohio, you 
know.” 

Then he added, as though this were not 
sufficient to counteract the highly inappro- 
priate effusion. ‘Besides, we have only our 
holiday manners when we play golf.” 

One crisp November morning Mr. Rocke 
feller stood beneath a leafless tree, waiting 
for a companion to drive. Looking up, he 
saw a small sparrow jumping from twig 
to twig. Thereupon, with a benign expres- 
sion, he recited two stanzas of the poem 
beginning, “Birdie, birdie in the tree.” 

“It’s delightful,” he added, “to recall 
those old verses which I learned when | 
was a little fellow.” 





exclaimed the 


Humming Hymns 
RF" a brief second he looked at me with 
a glance so unmistakably keen that | 
realized that he had not been so far swept 
away by youthful memories that he was 
neglectful of watching the effect of them 
upon me. 

Then he hummed. 

His tunes are nearly always hymnal, and 
appear quite spontaneous. Rarely does he 
break into words, however. Instead he 
hums softly, confining himself to several 
bars of the piece, and then, after a pause, 
repeats them, until his thirst for music is 
quenched. Onee only did I hear his thin, 
shrill notes burdened with words. That 
was the first time that I ever went over 
the course with him, and then he sang over 
and over again the three words, “Lead 
Thou me.” 

Very frequently, as the game progresses, 
he calls to Miss Ramsey, who keeps score: 
“How do we stand?” 

lf the announcement is in his favor he 
crows over his opponent, not offensively 
but very childishly, and hops about, first 
on one foot and then on the other. 

“Now who is ahead!” he shouts, laugh 
ing hilariously and clapping his hands. 

Sometimes his wig rises rakishly and 
shows the shining bald head. It then be- 
comes one of Miss Ramsey’s cares to call: 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Rockefeller,’ and 
run up behind him to pull it down. 

It does not take a very careful observer 
to note the similarity between Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the golfer, and Mr. Rockefeller, the 


financier. While he plays, he attends 
studiously to his game, an undeniably 
good one. With every shot he takes the 


utmost care. Before he begins to play each 
morning he has one of his caddies—there 
are always two for himself and one for 


his opponent place the balls on the 
ground. He knocks fifteen or twenty of 


these out into the thin air, one after the 
other. 

“You need the practise for the eye!” he 
explains. 

Every stroke is clean, and there is 
never the least frittering. When he 
misses a ball, or makes a bad shot, he 
tries it over and over again until he has 
accomplished what he set out to do. This 
extreme care was particularly noticeable 


. ° . | 
one morning. Upon missing a shot on 


the green, he putted again. But the ball 
fell short. 


“That was cowardly!” he exclaimed. 

Another went wild, and he said firmly: 
‘7 Was too ervous.” ; 

As a third ball rolled too far, he com 
mented: “That was not well thought out.” 


Finallv, when he had holed out he ex 
























All grocers should sell our patent aromatic, .' 
antiseptic toothpicks. The flavors are cinna- © 
mon, sassafras and peppermint. Full size box 
sent for 10 cents postage Physicians and den. 
tists recommend these picks and sales are 
growing rapidly. We also manufacture all 
other kinds of toothpicks and our prices 
are the lowest ever known. We want 
agents everywhere and can offer them 
splendid inducements, Write at once 
for further information, 








‘\ AROMATIC TOOTHPICK CO. 
\, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass., Dept. G. 











A copy of the new book of 


Collier Art Prints 


contains 132 reproductions 


the works of Parrish, Pyle, 
Remington, Frost, Penfield 
and the foremost American 
artists. A feature of the book 
this year is a series of full- 
page pictures and intimate 
sketches of the artists them- 
selves. 


For 15 Cents we send you this Book 
Prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents 
with your first purchase of one dollar 
or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty 
and of educational value—too 
valuable to send free— but 
when you realize that it con- 
tains 48 Gibson reproduc- 
tions, 27 Remingtons, and 55 


others Maxfield Parrish’s 
beautiful Arabian Nights 
Prints, Edward  Penfield’s 


Animal Pictures for the Nur- 
sery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
Pictures of Children— 1 32 in 
all, it is certain you will want 
of the 
Mail 15 
Address 


the book and some 
pictures as well. 


cents in stamps. 


Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
412 W. 13th St., New York 











THIS DRAWING 
Obstinate Juror” 


“The 


was made by Orson Lowell. It shows a familiar 
and amusing aspect of our jury system, and will come 
home with especial keenness to every man who has 
“done jury duty.” To give everybody who appre- 
ciates this sort of drawing an opportunity to enjoy 
Lowell, a number of reprints have been carefully 
made, in duotone ink on heavy mounts size 20x 28 
inches, ready for framing. 


Yours for $1.00 


One of these art proc fs will be sent to any address in the United 
States or Canada, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. The picture 
makes a truly handsome decoration for the library, den, club 
room, dining room, or in fact any room of a well-furnished 
house In ordering wnite your name and address plainly ° and 
remit $1.00 by check, draft, express or postal order, or stamps 
as may be convenient 


PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West Thirteenth Street New York City 
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A Health Prescription for 
Growing 






Children 


A liberal serving of Ralston 
Health Food every day—plenty 
of fresh air— sunshine—and sleep. 














growing children. 


is easily digested. 


That one word, digestion, is the cause of many a child being 
nervous—irritable—puny—and anzmic. 


A food that requires all of the gastric juices of the child’s sys- 
tem to digest is dangerous—as is a food that does not contain the 
proper percentage of nourishment. 


To mal-nutrition in childhood, especially during school days, 
when the child’s brain is being exercised and developed—may be 
traced nearly all of the ills and weaknesses of after life. If you 
would have your children strong—and healthy—if you want them 
to grow into strong and sturdy men and women—watch their food 
most carefully during school days, while the Brain—the Governor 
of the Nervous System—is being used and developed. 


Ralston Health Food is made from tiny almond-colored 
wheat hearts—or seed centers of ripe, selected wheat. These 


Mothers! 


It’s an important question—it’s serious Miller 
—this choosing of the correct food for 


Do you want your children keen— 
active — bright-eyed —clear skinned— 
full of life—red blood—and energy? 
Do you want their nerves steady—and their muscles firm? Do you want them to 
play well—sleep well—and study well? Then you must seriously consider the proper 
food—-you must choose a food that’s full of nutriment—phosphorus—and that 


MANUFACTURED BY 
22Sion_ RALSTON PURINA COMPANY. 


ST.LOUIS MO 
WHERE PURITY 15 PARAMOUNT” 


wheat hearts are full of phosphorus and gluten—known to be 
the greatest brain and body building—blood and muscle making 
elements in the human diet. 

‘‘Ralston Kids’? are everywhere—keen, active, bright-eyed, 
clear skinned, full of life and energy. 

If you want your children to play well—sleep well—and study 
well, feed them RALSTON HEALTH FOOD. They always 
like it—for it’s good to eat and good for them to eat. RALSTON 
HEALTH FOOD is sterilized by our special process—thus always 
good. Ralston Health Food is an economic Food—a 15-cent pack- 
age making 50 plates of food when ready toserve. Ralston Health 
Food is the acknowledged standard—staple breakfast food. It is 
sold by all good grocers. If your grocer doesn’t keep it, refuse a 
substitute or imitation—both would be dangerous—but write us 
direct and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


$1,000 Ralston Rhyme Prize Offer 


A Thousand Dollars in Cash for RALSTON RHYMES. Contest open to Ralston 
Kids and grown-ups everywhere. We are running a RALSTON RHYME CON- 
TEST free to everybody. Nothing to buy—no money to send. Just fill in the last 
line of the Ralston Rhyme shown in this coupon and you have an equal chance with 
everybody else to win a Cash Prize—820 Prizes all told. The Contest closes Decem- 
ber 15th, to give us time to send the prizes to the winners before Christmas. 

The Judges in the Contest are: 


Honorable George H. Williams, Judge of the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ellmore C. Patterson, Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly, Chicago, III. 
D. L. Taylor of The Long-Critchfield Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
(Author of this Advertisement.) 
Prizes will be awarded as follows: 
$100.00 in Cash for the Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 50.00 in Cash for the Second Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 20.00 in Cash for the Third Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 10.00 in Cash for the Fourth Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 5.00 in Cash for the Fifth Best Rhyme submitted. 
and $815.00 in $1.00 Bills for the 815 next best rhymes, thus you have 820 chances 
to secure a Cash Prize. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


-urity is Paramous 
803 GRATIOT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 
riLSONBURG, ON1 PORTLAND, ORE 
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Free to 
All 


Read, Fill Out and 
Mail to Us the 


Coupon No. 4 


Ralston Purina Mills 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Without expense to me—without buying anything, 
I wish to enter your Ralston Rhyme Contest. 
I enclose rhyme with last line filled in. 


Coupon Shown Name 
Here, or write 
your answer Address 


on Paper or 
Postal as 
you 

wish 


Talk about your imitations, 
Talk about your fads, 
Talk about the breakfast foods, 
You read about in ads. 
There’s but one among the hundreds, 
That has really stood the test, 
It's the Health Food known as RALSTON, 


(Now You Can Write the Rest) 


PLEASE MENTION LIER 
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You'll Want the Whole Family 





to Wear this Hosiery 





You despise darning. Here is a way 
to avoid it. Buy ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hosiery 
for the children—ask your husband to 
wear ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hose—wear ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ Stockings yourself. 

Is there a question of comfort? See 
‘**Holeproof’’ Hose at your dealers. 


Note how they're made, and feel of 
them. 

This is the guarantee in each box of 
six pairs: ‘‘If any or all of these hose 
come to holes or need darning within 
six months from the day you buy them, 
we will replace them free.”’ 


Qe Your Hose bnswred ? 





Do not confuse us with others who 
make guaranteed hose. ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
are the original. They are soft, comfort- 
able, well-fitting. They're not at all like 
the others. 


We Pay More for Yarn 


We buy only the best Egyptian and 
Sea Island cotton—the softest and finest 
we know—costing an average of 73c per 
pound. 

We could buy yarns at 35c—but our 
yarn is 3-ply and fine. Others use cheap 
and coarse 2-ply yarn. 


oleproo 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


You need but try this hosiery once. You'll 
wear it always thereafter. lhe whole family 
will wear it. Try it and see what you save. Let 
what you gain in this trial decide what hosiery 
you ll buy in the future. 

See it at your dealer's. Note that the only 


difference between the best unguarantee| hose 
and “ Holeproof”’ is that “ Holeproof”’ wear longer. 
Compare them with any brand of hose. Notice 
how soft and light they are. Then let them show 
how they wear. 

If your dealer does not have genuine ‘Hole 
proof” Hose, bearing the “Holeproof’’ Trade 
mark, order direct from us. Remit in any con 
venient way. 

Remember, the “‘Holeproof” guarantee pro 
tects you. 


Sizes, Colors, Weights, Etc. 
Holeproof Hose for Men — 6 pairs, $2. Medium, 


light and extra light weight. Black, light and 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black with 


We double this 3-ply yarn in knitting 
the heels and toes. 


That makes our hose last, vet these 
parts are not stiff or thick, because of 
this extra soft yarn. 


Our children’s stockings have &uee, 
heel and toe reinforced in this way. 


The price of these is $3 for a box of 6 
pairs. 

But they more than save their cost in 
6 months. 


They are really the cheapest by far. 


‘Lous 
osiery 
AND CHILDREN 


white feet. Sizes, 9% to 12. Six pairs of a size 
and weight in a box. All one color or assorted as 
desired. 

Holeproof Lustre-Hose for Men—l'inished like 
silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light weight. Black, 
navy blue, light and dark tan, and pearl gray. 
Sizes, 9's to 12 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium 
weight. Black, tan, and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings— lin 
ished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light 
weight. Tan and black. Sizes, 8 tol 

Children’s Stockings— loys’ sizes, 
5 to ll, and Misses’ sizes, 5 to 9'». 
Colors, black and tan. Six-ply rein 
forced knee, heel and toe. 6 pairs, $3. 

Ask for our free book, ““How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
215 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














legs or stand. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 


BURROWES BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls,etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most we play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
‘hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way 

NO RED TAPE-— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table 


If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs 





$1.00 





DOWN 





Play on it one week. 
Write to-day for catalogue. 


14 B Street, Portland, Me. 




















ELECTRICAL TOYS 


Some Christmas | Scientific ELECTRICAL Novelties 


Suggestions 





' Practical, Complete, Durable, Harmless 


dends in fun. Our 


are practical and durable inventions 


wit Iry batteries, no acids or liquids use 


instruct as well as amuse. 


253 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufa Ni welties in the World 


FOR BOYS 


VERY y in the vuntry can easily own 
railre Costs little and pays big divi 
1 Models of Lecomotives, 
Trains, Trolley Cars, Dynamos, Lamps, etc., 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH © 





Print Your Own 





Yards, circulars, book, news} Press $5 
xv Larger $18. Save money. Prin others, bi 
p tory for 






aroitt All easy, rules xent. W fa 
Q : 
Exceteron 


sa catalog, type, J é 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 


REDUCED RATES «; ~aaie a 





Colorado. California. Wash- 
i Oregon ns Modern 
es in Los Angeles an Francis¢ Oakland, et 

Household Shipping Co Information FREI 


BEKINS 548 First National Bank Building Chicago 
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claimed: “There, that shot was just right 
fearless, well thought out, and steady.” 

If he had been asked to epitomize his 
game of finance, he would doubtlessly have 
used the same three attributives. There 
is a further resemblance. Although no 
one could ever accuse Mr. Rockefeller of 
being deliberately dishonest in golf, there 
are certain irregularities which make an 
observer and some of his companions 
smile. If the ball falls in a bad spot, 
Mr. Rockefeller will say, with a pained 
expression on his face: “Oh, that reek is 
right in the way,” or: “This hole is going 
to spoil a good drive.” 

Then he will lift it out into a clear 
space and ask: “That's all right, isn’t it?” 
to the opponent looking on. 

One of his caddies has a long white rod, 
which he places in front of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s ball, to mark the exact direction 
of the drive. No others have such a guide- 
pole. 


His Jacket as Thermometer 


( NE may always tell the temperature 

by the amount of clothing Mr. Rocke 
feller wears while playing, for he is fas 
tidiously exact about the warmth re 
quired. Every morning his valet, who is 
also his butler, tells him just how much 
he should put on. Tf it is warm, his flan 
nel shirt is enough: if cooler, he adds his 
pea-green golf jacket: if chilly, his car 
digan jacket: and if cold, he wears an 
outer coat over all the rest. It is a long 
process, this equalizing the temperature, 
and it is additionally delayed by Mr. 
Rockefeller’s pausing before a mirror in 
his hallway to adjust the wig and fit a 
cap snugly over it, to rearrange his tie 
and to brush away a tiny speck or two 
from his clothing. He is very particular 
about his dress. 

Mr. Rockefeller is not so sanguine as to 
expect that the sentiment toward him will 
change all at once. “People are coming 
to understand me better,” is his way of 
putting it. 

Before Taft and Bryan were named by 
the conventions, | asked him whether he 
would vote the Republican or the Demo 
cratic ticket. 

“The Republican. of course: that is to be 
expected,” he said emphatically. Then he 
added in a grieved tone: “They haven't 
treated me right. Nevertheless, [ll stand 
by them. Many a time [ have come to 
their help, always ready to aid them to 
the best of my ability. In return they 
have been ungrateful on several occasions, 
and have done things that were extremely 
unkind to me. One will never realize how 
much they owe me until [ am dead and 
gone, and my acts are recorded in history 

then I will be appreciated.” 

He sighed. apparently resigned to his 
fate. 

I queried one day: “Isn’t Secretary Taft 
going to follow in President 
steps too closely to have an administra- 
tion very much different from the present 
one”? 

He said quickly: “Do you think so?” 
and shook his head with an impulsive 
jerk, that left no doubt that he, at least, 
didn’t. 

Although he never onee attacked Roose 
velt openly in my presence, his cordial dis 
like of the President was obvious at the 
mere mention of his name. I called his 
attention to the statement of Professor 
Sumner of Yale, attributing the panic to 
the President and his drastie anti-corpora 
tion policies. Mr. Rockefeller immediately 
showed ill-eoncealed pleasure, and crowed 
gleefully to his out-of-doors secretary: 
“Do you hear that, Miss Ramsey?” 


Roosevelt’s 





But he immediately drew back into his | 


shell again. 


Only once did I see him on | 


the verge of irritation, and then owing to | 


an act of President Roosevelt’s. 
“What is the main caption this morn 
ing?” he said just before making a drive: 


“[ haven’t had an opportunity to read the | 


papers 7” 
Whacking the Ball 


’ WAS the morning when the much 

advertised move of the President against 
the Steel Trust and allied Southern rail 
roads was featured. As soon as I men 
tioned it, Mr. Rockefeller took a firm hold 
of his stick and hit the ball a_ fierce 
thwack. It flew very wild. 
who had not listened to our conversation. 
remarked on the poor drive. 

“Oh, [ had something on my mind,” he 


Miss Ramsey. 


LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton 

and all Joints, hot or 

cold, are given a delight- 

ful piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


‘ SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is an Ideal Sauce for 
Soups, Gravies, Stews, 
Fish, Cheese, 
Game and 
Salads. Lead- 
ing Chefs and 
Cooks the 
world over 
report best 
results by its 


use. 


It Assists 
Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 
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Played 
with keys 
like a piano 
and having a 
similar action 
The Dorckoxa is the only musical instrument ever invented that 


has been demanded and sold in nearly every country upon the 
globe, the first year it was on the market 

It is endorsed by leading musicians everywhere, as well as by the 
nobility of Europe. 

From a Musicat Autnonity or New York —“I consider it an 
instrument of grest merit, It will be of great assistance in preparing 
beginners for the piano.”’—Albert Gerard-Thiers, 


Chas. K. Harris, author of “After the Ball,”’ says: “My childret 
are learning it without an instructor.” 
The Princess of Isenberg Darmstadt, Germany, says: ‘I have re 








eola, and am delighted with it. 
f 





ctaves, embod © exquisite tone value 

similar to that of the 

impossible with the 

larger instrument be played. Music lovers are 


delighted with it. You must have one. 
Agents make hig money. Write for Proof. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


n 
THE TOLEDO SYMPHONY CO... 1110 Snow Flake Bldg. , Toledo. 0. 














Display Cards 


Price Tickets 
FOR HOLIDAY TRADE 


Merchants, make your Holiday display 

more attractive with our holiday dis 
ckets 

off’ your goods—make them sell 
easier because they add quality. We 
are the original show card firm— 
longest in the business—have the 
largest force of skilled designers 
and artists Prices reasor 
Cards sold blank or lettered. 


For 2h end package of 16 sat 


= 


rent aud deduct cost 

ular order Write 

for pamphiet *P”? and ask us a 

questions rega gy neeis 
Display Signs of All Kinds 
CHAS. E MAIER, Inc 

96 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
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muttered, showing a bit of temper. But 
in a moment he was entirely changed. <A | 
smile was on his lips, and he made a 
genial remark on the course 

Once T asked him when his new million 
dollar house would be finished. He ex 
claimed: “Oh, I don’t know: in fact. | 
never bother about it For me the plain 
house where we live now is roomy enough. 
It omfortabl That’s all T want My 
son is taking all the interest in the new 
house 

That afternoon, as I talked = wit the 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


Stereopticons ‘ You Can Make 
- BIG MONEY 












Entertaining 
the Public 
Nothing afford 
better op; ' 
es for mer 
We start you, furnishing nplete small capita 
itfite and explicit instructions at a rprisingly low cost 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular 
un_ lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches. Put § 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue f explains special offe Sent Free 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 
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Welchs 
GrapeJuice 





A Story of Growth 


The growth in the demand for Welch’s Grape Juice has been remarkable, 


not simply because of the size to which the business has now attained, but 


because this growth has been so evenly 
same proportionate increase with never a 


In 1905 we sold 300,000 gallons and carried 
a little over. 

In 1906 we sold 400,000 gallons and were un- 
able to fill some orders. 

In 1907 we sold 550,000 gallons and were en- 
tirely out of Grape Juice for several months. 

In 1908 we have sold nearly 700,000 gallons. 
For 1g09 we have pressed 1,000,000 gallons. 

To accomplish this it was necessary to build a large 

addition to our reinforced concrete plant and we 

now have storage capacity for 1,500,000 gallons. 


divided, each year showing about the 
step backward. 


When you know that Welch’s Grape Juice is 
stored in hermetically sealed glass carboys you will rec- 
ognize something of the kind of plant we must have 
and the work required to press and bottle this enor- 
mous quantity in the three weeks of the grape season. 

The grape crop this season was one of the smallest 
ever known in the Chautauqua Belt, but this did not 1n- 
terferewith our getting a sufficient quantity to supply the 
demand we anticipate for Welch’s Grape Juice. The 
quality of grapes used was the finest we have ever had. 

In originating unfermented grape juice and mak- 
ing known the merits of Welch’s Grape Juice we have 
done much for temperance, and dietetics. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 
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““Send for 


MURPHY 


HE Knows’’ 


Are you the man that is sent for when expert information is wanted ? 


Sucli a man is always in demand at a big salary, 


because he’s TRAINED. 


Training is the one great essential to success. 
‘dollar a day 


man need remain in the 


because he knows, 


Nowadays, no ambitious 


ranks. So long as you have the am- 


bition to rise and can read and urite, there is no limit to the success to which 
you can attain through the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
198, Seranton, Pa. 
Please e: han pote further obligation on my part, 
how | can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 





Mechan’! Draftsman 
Televhone Eng’eer 
Eiec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber &Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Encineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Tlustrator Build’g Contractor 
Civil — Architec’! Draftsman 
Chem Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Banking 

Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 














. 
Name 





Street and No 





If you want to be the man ‘‘sent 
for’’ get in touch with the I. C. S. 
Lack of capital need not hinder ; it 
doesn’t matter how little schooling 
you have had; age is no barrier; it is 
immaterial where you live or what 
you do; you don’t have to leave 
home or lose a day’s work; there 
are no books to buy. 


The attached coupon will lead 
the way. Cut it out. Mark it— 
mail it now. There’s no charge for 
the advice it will bring. 

During September 228 students 
VOLUNTARILY reported salary in 
creases and promotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S. training. 


The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries. 














70 at 7k 


You can have the temper- 
ature of the house kept at 
70 through the day, reduce 
it to 50 or 60 degrees at 
night and then axtomat- 
ically brought up again to 
70 degrees at 7 o'clock in 
the morning, if you will 
install . 


The Jewell 


Controller 
with Time Clock 


Attachment 
This wonderful device accurate 
ly maintains a reduced temper 
ature during the night and by 
setting the Time Clock at a pre 
letermined morning hour it 
will, when that time comes, 
raise the temperature to any degree 
lesired 

No hivering at 
cold on chilly mornin whet 
the Jewell Controll ! 
after y ' rt 

Never 1 
trol day « night 

Egon ily efficient on F 

Boil 

Write for booklet, “The House 

Comfortabi and t ff 


JEWELL MFG. CO. 
39 N. GREEN ST., AUBURN, N. Y. 

















Look at the white circle. 
The ‘*Give and Take’’ action 
makes a mighty comfortable 
suspender. Allows you to 
move freely and overcomes all 
strain on your shoulders and 
buttons. 

We have 
President Suspenders for eight 
years— 3,000,000 pairs were 
sold last year 
accounts for that 


been making 


complete satis- 
faction 
then there is our guarantee— 
satisfaction, new pair or 
money back. 

Better buy your pair today 
and learn real suspender com 
tort. 

Highest 


webbing 


quality of elastic 


different weight 
ind lengths to suit all 
quirements. 

Price coc at your dealer 


ent prepaid on receipt of price 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
718 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


Tt 


2 SE Free 


ll 
a-<*< tered 




















cata 


$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


he pe ne 
un Box F Alle n § 


ynveniently portat N r needed. Re 
Ne ar 5,000 a« n pa 


» American Bor Ball Co a 
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foreman bossing the construction of the 
building, | was considerably surprised to 
hear that nearly every day Mr. Rockefeller 
spent several hours going about the build- 
ing, making suggestions, having this or 


that torn down, and showing the keenest 
delight in the progress of the building. 


Extra men were put on the foree of the 
construction company to hurry the build- 
ing to completion. 

Another time an eight-year-old grandson 
accompanied Mr. Rockefeller around the 
course. “What are those great stone walls 
for over there?” he asked, pointing to a 
high structure of masonry that bulwarks 
the southern part of the estate. 

Mr. Rockefeller hesitated. 

“What for, grandpa?” 

“So people can’t climb over it.” 

“Who would climb over it?” insisted the 
little boy. 

“Tramps,” he replied, ill at ease. 

The answer satisfied the boy, but 
of the others in the party, for they 
that hoboes never come to the est ate. 


none 
knew 


Humble Lord of the Acres 

\ R. ROCKEFELLER, who is quick to 
sense the impression received by 
those about him, became noticeably con 
fused, and then turned the conversation by 
a reference to the splendid condition of the 
golf course, a subject on which he invaria 
bly comments when at a loss for something 
to say. Had he been frank, he might have 
confessed his baronial tendencies, evident 
enough to any one who walks through his 
estate. Wherever a wall, a thick stone 
one, may be reared without creating too 
much comment, he has it. His new house 
on the hill somewhat resembles a castle, 
so girded is it by a series of terrace walls. 
Even his passion for acres he is begin- 
ning to hide. To be sure, whenever you 
ask him the number of acres in his estate 
—estimated in the thousands—he always 

says: “Oh, T haven’t any accurate idea,’ 
in such a nonchalant manner that you are 
inclined to believe that he cares less. But, 
now and then, he will eall a visitor’s at- 


| tention to a particularly beautiful growth 


of trees, and then say, with eyes suffused 
with pride: “That is my property.” 

Once in an unguarded moment he ad- 
mitted: “Yes, I’d like to own as far as | 
can see.” 

Already nearly all of the Pocantico 
Hills, overlooking the Hudson, the beauti- 
ful woodlands of Sleepy Hollow, and long 
stretches of North Tarrytown are his. 

“Will he ever stop buying?” ask the old 
residents of Tarrytown, seeing their old 


retreats gradually enclosed in one great 
estate. 
Yes, it may be answered, when he be 


lieves that further acquisitions will hurt 
his chances of becoming a “popular man.” 


+ + 
Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


Kind Words and Bitter Spoken by 
Editors, Subscribers, and Read- 
ers, Regular and Occasional, 


About Collier’s 


“Please find enclosed a clipping from 


the ‘Post-Dispatch’ referring to your 
friend Levy. This is about the sixth in 
dictment against him, and for your effort 


three of them in 
licenses, one of 


doctors, 
lost their 


against the fake 
St. Louis have 


them going to the workhouse for six 
months, besides paying a fine of two hun 
dred and fifty dollars. This is grand 
work. Keep it up. 

“Sincerely yours, E. P. Durry.” 

+ 

“COLLIER’S WEEKLY recently devoted 
considerable attention to the Levy com 
pany and its brand of gin, and severely 


Blodgett in St 
against the 


District Attorney 
failure to proceed 


scored 


Louis for 


company. At the first grand jury afte 
the evidence was brought to his attention 
the Distriet Attorney obtained an indict 
ment The case was ealled to the atten 
tion of COLLIER’S by the arrest of a negro 
charged with a heinous offense. In_ his 
possession was found a bottle of Levy’s 
gin. It bore a label of a woman and 
wording which, COLLIER’S said, was ecaleu 
lated to arouse the negroes to crime. The 
indictments found by the grand jury 
charge Levy and Asher with sending 
through the express the bottles bearing ob 
jectionable labels and objectionable advei 
fixing matter. and with sending through 
the mails objectionable letters, telling 
vhere such objectionable matter could be 
obtained Judge Dyer placed the bond on 
eueh ndicetment at SO O00) for eneh ck 
fendant.’ St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


| 





| give you a new pair free should 








Air leaks are 
heat leaks 


The mod- 
ern method of 
Low-Pres- 
sure Steam 
heating is 
highly suc- 
cessful, but 
its full pos- 
sibilities 
are not 
brought out unless provided with 
valves for putting out and keep- 
ing out the air. Airis the greatest 
enemy of heat. Give it a chance 
and the air sneaks into the radi- 
ator at “A” and “B,” as in illus- 
tration above, and practically 
steals the heat— wastes the fuel. 


Norwall Vacuum Valves 


are anew clever device which put out 
and keep out the air, thus allowing the 
steam to heat up every square inch of 
the radiator surfaces. By screwing 
these valves on to your radiators in 
place of the ordinary valves, you can 
bank your fires for 8, 12, or more hours 
and still have sufficient heat circulated 
through the radiators to maintain the 
desired temperature in the rooms. 


Norwall Vacuum Valves and the Norwall 
Packless Radiator Valves when screwedon to 
any steam-heating 
outfit will change 
it into an ideal 
vacuum warming 
system, at a fuel 
saving of 15% to 20% 
(many users re- 
port fuel savings 
as high as 40%). 

You donot have 
to change the pip- 
ing or theradiators 
—merely screw the 
Norwall Valves in- 
to position. No 
need to touch the 
valves once they 
are in position. 
Made entirely of 
metal—nothing to 
wear out. 
























Send for free book ‘““New Aids to 
Ideal Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (}OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators 
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Some shoe-dealers hang up a sign stating that they do 
not guarantee patent leather. As a rule men who wear 
patent leather shoes buy them at ben sir own risk. If you 
wear shoes made of “Burrojaps” utent leather, we take 
the risk. You can buy them with 
the perfect assurance of satisfac- 
tory wear embodied in the follow- 
ing iron-clad guarantee: 

We authorize your dealer to 


WARRANTED 





n ir Free This label Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
the patent ‘“Burrojaps”’ leather , ‘ . 
in the uppers of your “Korrect Shape” shoes break 
through before the first sole is worn through. 


Look for the _Burrejape” label in the lining. 
The way to assure yourself that y« ire getting the xe 
uine “‘Burrojaps” guaranteed le aihes is to buy *“*Korrect 
Shape” Shoes. We own and control ‘ ye ips”’ leathers 
and no other shoes on earth can be made of it. In every 
pair of “‘Korrect Shapes’? made of ‘! urr s’’ patent 
(or dull) leather we stitch firmly into the lini ng the label 
shown here. Look for it, and buy no other shoes. Price $4 
No shoes you can wear wil give I j sting and u 

form comfort as “Korrect Shapes.’ It’s the 
i) | adapted faithfully t he or ‘ al s re f the 
human foc They fit f } 
ust dd y ur the tal t nf 
half ft Send for Catalog 
f lors sell “K " hi vl probably at least 
n your town Wf Yu on buy : r Cata " 
dl styles, a ’ 
J. 
a SEND FOR CATALOG 
: TODAY 





Patent Blucher, 
Box Kid Top, 
“Winton” Toe. 
Style No. 25. 


$ 


Price 
Custom $ 
Made 
The Burt & Packard Co 
Dept B4 


Brockton, Mass. 
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MEN 


That clean, well- 
groomed look that 
everyone admires in 
a man means a clear, 
healthy skin. There 
is nothing to keep a 
man’s skin in con- 
dition like Pompeian 
Massage Cream, and 
used after shaving it 
prevents soreness. 


A Pompeian complexion looks better the 
more closely it is inspected, for then the more 
its genuineness is evident; by a “Pompeian 
complexion” we do not mean any sort of a 
“patent” or artificial complexion—we mean 
simply a natural, healthy skin—Pompeian Massage 
Cream is the natura/ aid to good looks and means 
for restoring natural conditions in nature’s own way. 


A few minutes’ use each day of 





Inspection 


arations have their uses but they cannot do the work of Pompeian, which is rubbed 
in and then rubbed out (not left in), bringing out with it all impurities and pore- 
clogging matter and leaving the skin. full of life and in a natural condition. 


MOST EXTENSIVE SALE BECAUSE BEST 





























WOMEN 


A sallow, rough 
complexion may be 
concealed out-of- 
doors by a veil; a 
stage “make-up” may 
pass a stage distance, 
but in the close, per- 
sonal association of 
indoor society, only a 
complexion that is 


good can look good. — 


works wonders in removing the results of 

neglect and in restoring and maintaining a 

clear, fresh, velvety skin. It also removes wrinkles and 
“<crows-feet,”’ reduces flabbiness and double chins, plumps 

out hollows, rounds the angles and makes the flesh firm and plastic. 


Pompeian Massage Cream is not a cold cream or a grease cream. Such prep- 





Ample proof that men and women have found’ Pompeian Massage Cream does what ro 
4 


we claim for it is in the fact that 10,000 jars of Pompeian Massage Cream are made re 
. - x - : POMPEIAN 
and sold daily. However, we want you to try and prove Pompeian for yourself, - MFG. CO. 
: ge . > ‘s . 2 3P 
and so we make this Special Free Sample Offer. PS ‘ae 


oe Gentlemen: 
gs ‘ 





This special sample jar affords a generous supply, sv Radingid dad es, 
FREE---Sample Jar and Book with which you can try out for yourself the won wt _ to cover cost of postage and 
derful pore-cleansing and _ skin-freshening 9° ace a “e teen Wee 
qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. This sample is not for sale at the stores Che illustrated booklet - massage book and a special sample 
is an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. Both free. Send 10c in silver or stamps (only © ro ssage Cream 
U. S. stamps accepted)to cover cost of postage and mailing. If your dealer does not keep it, we will o Name 
send a 50c or $1 jar of cream, postpaid, to any part of the world, on receipt of price. oe 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 3 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
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Limousine Body, mounted upon a 30-60 H. P. Chassis 


N producing Motor Cars of comparative light weight, with endurance 
qualities out of the ordinary—and possessing maximum power, speed and 
strength—we have scored that success which has given character and high 

standing to the American made automobile. STEARNS CARS incorporate 
the best of both European and American engineering practice. They are 
backed-up by good design, good material, good workmanship and good brains. 
Our aim is to build, of all the cars in the world, THE BEST. 


These are the latest Stearns Models : 
30-60 h.p. Model 15-30 h.p. Model 45-90 h.p. Model 


Bore - - - 5% inches Bore - - - % inches Bore - - - 5% inches 
Stroke - - - 5%inches Stroke - - - 4% inches Stroke - - - 5% inches 
Wheel Base - - 120 inches Wheel Base - - i 16 inches Wheel Base - - 128 inches 


Drive: Shaft. Drive: Side Chains. 
Transmission : Selective—three Transmission : Selective—four 
forward and reverse. forward and reverse. 


Drive: Shaft or Side Chains. 
Transmission : Selective—four 
forward and reverse. 


“The White Line Radiator belongs to the Stearns” 


_ The F. B. Stearns Company 


MEMBERS ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 














THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 





Just as every intellectual man appreciates intelligence, 
every man that uses fine business paper appreciates 
every other man’s use of it. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water-mark”’ 


is a sort of passport among the best business circles. 
It proclaims the fellowship of the substantial and the 
refined. 


That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND for 
commercial stationery is the testimony of prudent busi- 
ness men. Prove this for yourself—let us give you the 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


Hampshire Paper Company oe 


«for ee 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


¢ 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively Bond , y 








MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" —<‘LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 












FREE STOVE AND RANGE BOOK =s.acts et 


at I nd r n the world are made, 
and tells y ab wt 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES from FACTORY to USER 


rovemel and fe Gt arar teed ya Yeas 4 r i ‘ile 
ry i A AKERS A child ca perate her id on 30 
} days free tri fal. "No fre ght to pay 
(OF WRITE FOR FREE STOVE BOOK and Our Special FREE TRIAL OFFER 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY. 218 State St., Marion, Indiana 








STAMPS :: Soe a ts Severe’ oor ATENT 


Natal, Java, etc., an nd afbem loe ‘1006 Finely , RETURNED. 
Mixed, 20c. 65 4 U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c Free report as to Patentability Illustrated Guide 
Agts. wtd., 50 t. List Fre I y stamps Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free, 


Cc. Senammaa., 5940 Cote Brilliante ae... St. Louis, Mo. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, 


SECURED OR FEE 


D. C, 
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“ATLANTA, GA. 


“T regard your paper as the greatest 
power for good in this country ... the 
greatest weekly in America is clean and 
brave and independent. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JOSIAH CARTER.” 


+ 


“MAaAxtTON, N. C. 


“Your Weekly contains the very sound- 
est and strongest reasons of any paper 
I have read recently for the defeat of the 
Republican national ticket and the elec- 
tion of the Great Commoner to the Presi- 
dency. Yours truly, 

“J. W. Davis.” 


+ 


“ATLANTA, GA. 

“For many months I have been enter- 
tained and instructed by reading the good 
editorials in COLLIER’S WEEKLY, and I 
write to say that the editorial, ‘A Friend 
of Life,’ in your issue of September 26 
is far and away the best word-picture 
of the real Watterson I have ever read, 
and I have read a great number. Mr. 
Watterson has been a puzzle to me for 
years, but your clean and incisive English 
removed the cobwebs thoroughly. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES A, LAMAR.” 

pe 

“COLLIER’S declifies with shuddering to 
take any part in politics or advocate the 
policy of any party, but, apparently, it is 
willing to let itsélf out as the assassin 
of statesmen.”—Peoria (Ill.) Transcript. 


+ 
é “Casey, ILL. 

“T am a constant reader of your paper 
and see a great many things in it to ap- 
preciate. Some are good and some are 
rotten to my way of thinking. I note you 
are all the time bawling out about Old Joe 
Cannon. Mr. Cannon lives in this district, 
and we have sent him to Congress for 
thirty-four years, and do you believe we 
are all a set of fools? If you do 
your argument is the proper stulf.... 
You remind me of a good old dog we once 
owned on the farm. He was very busy 
all his life, and when he became old and 
feeble he could not get around very well 
and thought he should be doing some- 
thing, so every time the dinner bell would 
ring the good old fellow would rise up 
on his haunches and howl as long as the 
bell would ring, presuming, no doubt, that 
he was rendering his country a great ser- 
vice. Yours truly, 





“3. es.” 
+ 


“PUEBLO, COLO. 
“Cut out your silly, flippant Japa- 
nese flim-flam. It has run too long al- 
ready. Busy and serious people have no 
time for such rot. We pay for that space, 
so give us something helpful and inspiring 

—historical, political, scientific. 
“Very respectfully, 
“R. G. Woopwortu.” 


+ 


“Fort COLLINS, COLO. 

. . . Irrelevantly, permit me to request 
that you continue to give us all you can of 
‘Togo.’ I have read the criticisms of the 
“letters,” and while it is somewhat late, 
perhaps, to offer comment, up in this sec- 
tion we look forward to ‘Togo,’ and to 
some of us life would not be worth living 
if he should be eliminated or should culmi- 
nate. After all, we get out of literature 
only what we bring to it, and there may 


be minds so devoid of a sense of humor | 


as to find nothing in the ‘letters.’ 
“T, J. LEFTWICH.” 


+ 


“IRVINGTON, ILL. 
“When will the ‘Japanese Schoolboy’ be 
graduated, and this page of CoLLieR’s de- 
voted to more useful and instructive read 
ing? COLLIER’s is too good a paper for 
such silly effusions. 
“Very truly yours, 
“E. M. PROSSER.”’ 


of 
“SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“T wish to express my general appre- 
ciation of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, more par 


ticularly the ‘Letters of a Japanese School 


boy,’ which I regard as deserving highest 
rank in that class of literature. 
“Very truly yours, 
“HENRY E. DE VoE 


” 











PURE MILK FOR BABY 


Sanitary milk pr I irst started by Gail 
Borden in the early 50 The best systems pot iA ure 
largely based on his methods, but none are so thoroug! 
and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. For over 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has proved 
its claim as the bes: food for infant Adv. 


The Flick of a Finger! 














Three different line 
spaces by one movement— 
exactly the same for single, 
double or treble—no chance 
of missing—with the 

NEw MODEL 


L.C.Smith &Bros. Typewriter 


—Nothing on any other writing 
machine to equal this intelligent 
device. 

—Variable spacing at will. 

—Operator’s hands never out of 
position. 

—One single motion (instinctive) 
advances the paper and returns car- 
riage from any point to any point. 

—Just the flick of a finger! 

Send for Free Book. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.U.S.A 














Head ‘2 
Office for * 
Europe. . j V 
Asia and L.! “i 
Africa: 
49 Queen ig 
Victoria 
Street, 
London, 
E.C 
ALL 
the 
writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 








Nominal. original invest- 
ment, — exceptionally low 
operating expense,—quick, 
large returns. Singularly 
free from element of risk 





“J start with $1,000 worth of work ahead,’’ writes 
one man. “I cleaned up $100 in a day,’ writes 
another, and these are average instances. 

Aero vacuum apparatus draws dirt and dust 
through hose into tanks on wagon, cleaning cur- 
tains, walls, carpets, bedding,—everything in the 
house without removing anything. Demand for 
cleanifg churches, residences, stores, 

m etc., is big and permanent. 

Write for booklet, 
hd lg nin 9 Dust into 
Money.’ 

We make six types of 
vacuum, and two types 
compressed air outtits 
selling from $1450 to 
$2700. Largest builders 
of portable outfits. 

We lead the world 
in installing station- 
ary plants. Write 
for literature. 


American Air Cleaning Co.,406 
Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Get = Only One Genuine 
6é 99 
the , Irish Mail 
Real vbody knows 
. Other cars are similar but noné 
Thing “S sve as good, Get the genuine 
8 retting the car tha 
Mail” in plain | 
eat. It’s not a 
unless ark 
pitas t t 
lirect fr 
ry pr 
t ha it or 
and be sure h rder it 
Hill- tandard Mfg. Co., 948 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 





























Pony Rigs for 
_ Boys and Girls 


for Christ 








whe w i ple ane . 
a vehicle from th TONY PONY 

LINE—all stron reliable- 

tractiv 1 Our Pony I 

a ff ist assort ts 

lands in th nd. Send for FRE 

catalog. Ourcatalog * iMustrates 250 designs of high cla 
full-size vehicles Booklet ‘‘C”’ tells all about ir sleigh lit 


Michigan Buggy Co.. 529 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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| FAIRBANK’S SOAF 
THREE POWERS FOR 





Gold Dust 


The woman who toils 
and drudges, bends and 
rubs, worries and scrubs 
over her household 
duties is misguided and 
behind the times. Gold 
Dust will relieve her of 
half the burdens of 
housework, do all the 
hard part of the task 
without her assistance, 
and. keep everything 
about the house spick 
and span. 


For cleaning anything 
and everything from 
cellar to attic, Gold 
Dust has no equal. 


Don't usé Soap, Naphtha, Bo- 
vax, Soda, Ammonta or Kero- 
sene. The Gold Dust Twins 
need no outside help. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning 
bath room pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, 
washing clothes, and making 
the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust 


Twins do your 
work.” 

















Fairy Soap 

Fairy Soap contains 
no free alkali—it is just 
soap, pure soap, nothing 
but the best soap, 

Pay any price you 
will, you cannot find a 
better quality of mate- 
rials than goes into 
every 5c. cake of Fairy 
Soap. 


It will not irritate the 
skin and’ stop up the 
pores like soap made 
from cheap materials. 


Fairy Soap — the 
handy, floating, oval 
cake —is sold only in 
cartons and daintily 
wrapped in tissue. 


It has the appearance, 
as well as the ingredi- 
ents, of quality. 


Fairy Soap was granted high- 
est possible awards at both St. 
Louis and Portland Expositions. 
é ° 

Have you a little 

. ° ’ ° 

Fairy in your 

999 
home? 











is a white 

fats and oils o 

never found in ordine 
laundry soaps. 

Sunny Monday Laundry 
soap (*n. r.) contains no 
rosin, and will wash wool- 
ens, flannels and the finest 
fabrics without shrinking. 
All yellow laundry soaps 
contain from 30% to 40% 
rosin, which is most de- 
structive to fine fabrics and 
woolen garments. 

Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*n. r.) has all the vir- 
tues claimed for naphtha 
soaps, and will do better 
work. Naphtha evaporates 
when exposed to the air or 
put in hot water, hence its 
inefhiciency; in Sunny Mon- 
day Laundry Soap (*n. r.) 
the dirt-starting ingredients 
last until the cake is worn to 
a wafer, and are equally efh- 
cient in any kind of water. 


*N. R. means ‘‘No Rosin.”’ Sunny 
Monday Laundry Soap contains 
no rosin. Rosin isan adulterant 

I nd ruins clothes 


‘‘ Sunny Monday Bubbles 
will wash away your 
troubles.” 











THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 
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THE GUESTS ARE 





WELGOME — 
| With Gold Medal Flour in 
- annonnngual the house we can have Sally 
<RN- CPR "5 _Lunn or Gems or Muffins or 
<i Pop-overs, hot and good for 


Breakfast.TheBread,Rolls _ 
and Pastry will be asuc- ~ 


cess for Lunch and Dinner. a 
We are well prepared for 
suests. | 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
GOLD MEDAL — 
FLOUR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 














